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Men Know What He’s Talking About ~ 





Camden clients are taught the meaning of full protection. 
They learn from these two folders about “Business 
Interruption” and “Leasehold and Rent”—not only why 
they should carry them, but what they really are. Then 
when the Camden agent calls, those prospects know 


what he’s talking about. As a result they buy. re 
NEITHER OF THESE thi: 

‘ DOORS IAS OPENED - 

These two folders have convinced Camden agents that + FOR A MONTH - = 
citi 
To sce how simple the son 
story of *“ Business Interrup- fice 


cessful if they send Camden advertising ahead of them. tion” and “Rents” can be, 


write for these two folders. 





their story can be shorter, stronger, and more suc- 


Ifyou would like to see how simple the story of full protec- 


nue 
of 
tion can be made, write for copies of these two folders. in 
They will be sent you by a conservative yet vigorous com- 


vany which is always interested in aggressive new agents. 
d d | oh we) t =) 


CAMDEN FIRE oe ABs 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION fe” : 
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Camden, New Jersey ee 





Camden Has Gladly Met Every Legitimate Obligation for Over Ninety-One Years. 
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This Week: 
SLOGAN 


@ Now is the time for all cautious men to 
buy a health and accident policy. Com- 
panies used to say to the ill employee: "We'll 
take care of you until you are back on the 
job." Today, very often it is: "You have 
the heartfelt sympathy of our entire or- 
ganization.” Health and accident insur- 
ance stands out as the crying need of the 
times. Read E. H. McFarland's sales tips 
on this form of coverage. 


CANDID — 

@ A resident agent tells the field man ex- 
actly what the rank and file of local help 
desire from their fire insurance companies. 
His memorandum, frank and to the point, 
contains a nice balance of bouquets and 
brickbats. . 6 6 


FALSE ALARM 

@ The story of a prominent fire insurance 
executive who nearly learned a sad lesson 
in his dealings with an agent—a story with 
a moral for the last named—in which Ralph 
Reed Wolfe points out some errors of 
omission and commission by the field rep- 
resentative. 


TABLES 
€ Statistics showing results for the first 
six months of the current yeer in fire and 
casualty insurance will be found on page 1!2 
of this issue. 


. . * 


* * * 
Next Week: 
NEW 
@ Insurance companies have contributed 
in a multitude of ways to the progress and 
development of America. Most strikingly is 
this truth visualized by the beauty and 
splendor of their many fine home office 
buildings, which have added to the archi- 
tectural distinction of hundreds of American 
cities. A series of photographic studies of 
some of the outstanding home office edi- 
fices will be inaugurated with this issue. 


* * * 


ANNUAL 

¢ Early reports from the Forty-Third An- 
nual Convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, being held next week 
in San Francisco, Calif. 








Get Ready for the Big Push 


ITHIN the past two weeks there have been un- 

mistakable evidences of a return to more prosper- 

ous times. First, there was a marked increase in 
livestock prices. The stock market, that mercurial barome- 
ter of American business, has for more than a week daily 
reflected the confidence of America in the worth of its in- 
dustry. Foreign reports reveal that a buying interest in 
America has been reborn. The Ottawa Conference has not 
proved to be the bugaboo the apostles of gloom predicted. 
Each issue of every city’s newspapers contain items which 
set forth the encouraging news that this manufacturer has 
reopened his doors, or that that one has added to his em- 
ployment roster. 


Commodity values have everywhere shown an 
increase. The rehabilitation measures of President Hoover 
and Congress are seemingly pointed toward the accom- 
plishment of their purposes. The era of doubt, uncertainty, 
and inertia is passing. Men of vision are not waiting for 
this or that agency to lift them and their swivel chairs to 
the wealth and ease that they once felt was theirs by divine 
right. They are marshaling their own resources. They 
are supplanting their mouthings and complaints of the past 
two years with hard and thoughtful work. Like the farmer 
in the old fable, the realization has come that if they want 
their fields mowed, they must do the work themselves. 
They are not waiting for their neighbors, or in the present 
case, the Government, to do their work for them. 


Insurance men must be on the alert. Increased 
values need increased protection. The service of an insur- 
ance agency demands that increased values be adequately 
covered immediately. To participate in the revival of busi- 
ness, an active and not a passive interest in the world at 
large must be taken. Business men are not going to search 
for the insurance agent to present him premiums. The 
agent who will prosper in this new era will be the active 
one, ever ready to offer sound 
and helpful suggestions to the 
buyer and whose service keeps in I Y 2 
mind always the problems of . . ° > 
economical industrial operation. 
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HEALTH 


and 


ACCIDENT 


Increasing Traffic Hazards Only 
One Factor In Growing Demand 
For This Form of Coverage; 


Small Earners Good Prospects 


HE possibilities for the sale of ac- 
cident and health insurance are 
better today than ever before in 
history, because the need is greater, 
says E. H. McFarland, division manager 
for the North American Accident in De- 
troit. Conditions are vastly different 
at the present time than they were 25 
years ago, when he entered the accident 
insurance field. This is a machine age 
quantity production, miles per hour 
and revolutions per minute all con- 
tribute toward the appalling total of 
disabled men and women. 


The Safe Old Days 

In 1905 the individual was reason- 
ably safe from accident if he exercised 
moderate precautions; today he cannot 
step out of his home without risking 
the hazard of being swept into our 1931 
speed maelstrom. Each year brings its 
new dangers. Medical science may 
have prolonged the span of human life 
but it cannot check the increasing num- 
ber of accidents nor the disorders due 
to the fast pace of modern life. Con- 
sequently the accident and health under- 
writer has a vast field awaiting his ex- 
ploitation. 

At first thought it might seem that 
the outlook for accident and health 
business in a city where perhaps half 
of the factory workers are either out 
of work entirely or are working on re- 
duced schedules, and thousands of others 
who are using their money to support 
relations out of work, and where clerks, 
artists, business and professional men 
and women have been eliminated from 
the prospect list by lack of opportunity 
to make a satisfactory living, is far 
from favorable. Nevertheless, Mr. Mc- 
Farland is entirely sincere in his state- 
ment that the opportunity is greater 
today than it has been in the past, but 
it means much harder work and longer 


hours. 







Insurance men are too often inclined 
to look at the wrong side of the picture, 


he points out. Instead of thinking of 
the half of the factory workers who are 
out of work the underwriter should re- 
member the other half, who are con- 
tinuing to draw regular salaries or 
wages and whose earned dollar is buy- 
ing more today than for many years 
past. Probably two-thirds of all the 
men and women who were gainfully 
employed in this area at the height of 
prosperity are still earning sufficient 
money to cover all of the necessities of 
life and some of the luxuries as well. 
For most other districts the percentage 
should be still higher. 

The need for adequate accident and 
health protection has been brought 
home to these people more forcefully to- 


- 


— 

HE large salary earner will meet | 
salary reductions with sweeping 
cuts in all manner of outgo, declares | 
2 Mr. McFarland, but the small busi- % 
@ ness sticks better because the in- ¢ 
sured sees his insurance as a very 
personal protection against an un- 


} certain future. a 








An Interview 
With 
E. H. McFARLAND 


By 
H. L. LAWSON 


day than in former years. The factory 
worker has seen his companion, whose 
savings had been eaten up by slack 
work during hard times, laid off be- 
cause of accident or illness, and has 
seen his family go on the welfare rolls 
when a small premium would have pro- 
tected them against such a catastrophe. 
The merchant has seen his neighbor in 
the store next door brought to the verge 
of bankruptcy by the economic condi- 
tion, only to be laid low by illness or ac- 
cident at the critical moment. 

When a man, no matter whether he 
be factory worker, merchant or profes- 
sional man, is working full time and 
earning plenty of money, he spends little 
thought upon the possibility of a loss of 
income. He has all the money he needs 
and he spends it freely. He sees no need 
to worry. When he is working shorter 
hours and making less money, and espe- 
cially when he see the possible pinch of 
poverty ahead of him, his mind turns 
seriously to the matter of making every 
possible provision against want for his 
family. 

Consequently, the average man is 
more interested in accident and health 
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insurance today than he has been in 
better times, so it may be truthfully 
said that the opportunities are better 
today than ever before. Those who are 
out of work may be definitely discarded 
as prospects at present and the under- 
writer should concentrate upon the 
others. Among them he will find 
enough prospects to keep him busy. 

This change in the attitude of the 
average man toward accident and 
health insurance, brought about by 
these very economic conditions, leaves 
the field clearly open to the question of 
finding the man who has the money to 
pay for protection—that is the insur- 
ance man’s problem now—and an eight- 
hour day simply isn’t in his vocabulary 
if he wants to keep his income up to a 
reasonable figure. 

Mr. McFarland has been selling ac- 
cident and health insurance since 1903, 
all but one year of this period with the 
North American Accident. After hav- 
ing handled the Texas-Georgia, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland divisions he 
came to Detroit in 1917. He has 
passed through several periods of busi- 
ness depression and in each has learned 
something that helped him to get 
through the later ones. 


Large Lines Worry 


During his first four years in Detroit 
he and his agents worked largely upon 
group business and upon large indi- 
vidual policyholders, but the fallacy of 
this method of developing a large sales 
volume became apparent in the slump 
of 1921. Much of the group business 
lapsed, many of the large policies 
lapsed, and the result was that the 
agency’s figures were the cause of a 
great deal of worry to the division man- 
ager. 

From this slump he learned that 
group and large individual business is a 
shaky foundation on which to build an 
agency’s volume, especially in an in- 
dustrial city. Since that time he has 
directed more of his effort upon develop- 
ing individual business among what 
might be termed the average type of 
policyholder, those paying an annual 
premium of from $15 to $50, although 
larger policies are being written, too, 
as well as occasional group contracts. 

A large part of the agency’s business 
today consists of individual policies 
paying a premium of from $15 to $35 
a year. While the large policyholder 
has permitted his policy to lapse be- 
cause of losses in the stock market, 
business losses, salary cuts, and so on, 
the small policyholder with a $15 to 
$35 annual premium policy realizes the 
need for the insurance more strongly 
than ever and can usually scrape to- 
gether enough to pay the premium. 
Consequently, much of the business 
written in past years is still persisting. 
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E. H. McFarland, North American 
Accident Insurance Company 


The high-pressure method of selling 
insurance is “out” today, Mr. McFarland 
points out. The best way to sell acci- 
dent and health insurance under present 
conditions is to talk with as large a 
number of people as possible, discarding 
those who are entirely uninterested as 
requiring too much time to develop to 
the point of signing an application, and 
concentrating upon those who display 
some interest in the proposal. The 
sales talk today should be a straight- 
forward business proposition, with the 
underwriter following up a prespect 
only if he can definitely demonstrate to 
that prospect that he has a need for this 
coverage. It seldom pays to make 
more than one callback after the first 
interview. 

A short time ago Mr. McFarland had 
a typical high-pressure salesman in his 
organization. This man worked mer- 
chants in a series of suburban towns 
and cities around Detroit and sent in 
from four to six applications daily, ap- 
parently without the least difficulty, 
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while other agents who had preceded 
him had run into a good deal of diffi- 
culty in getting as many as one or two 
a day in this same territory. 


An Attention Getter 


This agent depended upon a rather 
startling statement to awaken interest 
in what he had to say, followed by a 
lightning high pressure sales talk that 
usually netted him the application at 
the first interview. He would walk up 
to the merchant, look him in the eye 
and say: “When my father died he left 
me the State of Michigan.” This state- 
ment never failed to gain the instant 
attention of the man to whom it was 
addressed. At first most of them 
thought him a man suffering from a 
mild case of insanity. The prospect 
usually would ask: “Well, what for?” 
His followup was something like this: 
“Yes, that’s just it—he left me the 
State of Michigan to make a living in— 
that’s what I’m doing right now. Here’s 
the way I make it.” Then he launched 
into his sales talk on the policy. 

This man kept up his sales record for 
about six months and then apparently 
burned himself out and was obliged to 
quit insurance and go into a less 
strenuous business. Incidentally, up- 
wards of forty per cent of his policies 
lapsed the first year and very few of 
them remain upon the books of the 
agency today. 

Other agents working out of the 
Detroit office who have followed Mr. 
McFarland’s conception of the proper 
way to sell accident and health insur- 
ance are turning in their applications 
more slowly, but steadily, keeping 
eighty per cent or more of them on the 
books year after year. 


Individual Approach 


Mr. McFarland teaches his agents 
that the stereotyped sales talk will not 
get by under present competitive con- 
ditions. It is necessary to approach 
each man differently, the method of ap- 
proach depending upon that man’s char- 
acter and state of mind. He teaches 
them, for instance, that a distinctly 
hostile attitude may oftentimes be over- 
come by disarming the prospect simply 
by “agreeing with him”! 

For example, Mr. McFarland parked 
his car near a garage and resolved to 
talk to the garage proprietor in an 
effort to sell him a policy. As he ap- 
proached him the garage owner was 
ringing up some money handed to him 
by a customer and appeared to be in a 
very truculent mood. When the other 
customer had gone out Mr. McFarland 
said “What do you do with an insur- 
ance man around here?” “I don’t want 
none of your G d insurance! 
These insurance companies are all 

(Concluded on page 13) 
















Increased Compensation Rates 


E have expressed as em- 

phatically as we are able 
on the editorial pages of THE 
SPECTATOR our belief that the 
new rates for compensation insur- 
ance were entirely justified and ab- 
solutely necessary to maintain that 
form of protection upon the sound 
financial basis which alone makes 
it of value. It need not be argued 
that employers do not enjoy an 
advance of rates. It would be 
against human nature if they did. 
No more do agents in the main 
enjoy the prospect of persuading 
their clients that it is for their own 
good that the rates have been in- 
creased. 

We have pointed out that in the 
emergency that exists it is the duty 
of the agent very forcibly to pre- 
sent the reasons that have forced 
the companies to ask for higher 
premiums and that they may well 
explain that they are sacrificing 
legitimate commissions due them 
on accepted scales in order that the 
policyholders may have the addi- 
tional benefit of increased financial 
stability given them by the new 
rates. The fact that the National 
Council promulgated the rates and 
that it did so acting upon the 
resolution of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners is 
added proof, if it were needed, of 
the absolute necessity of such ac- 
tion. 

In the Journal of Commerce of 
last Monday a letter was printed in 
answer to an agent of a prominent 
casualty company who protested 
against the rate imcrease by the 
president of the company. It is so 
pertinent and gives so clear a diag- 
nosis of the situation that we re- 
print it on another page of this 
week’s SPECTATOR. Every agent 
should read it. 


Required of Agents 


HE business producer who is 

trying to forge ahead today is 
like a man attempting to run up an 
escalator marked “down.” If he 
stands still, he'll be thrown back- 
ward. If he propels himself for- 
ward at an ordinary clip, he'll be 
holding his own but he won't be 
getting anywhere. If he calls on 
every last ounce of strength, and 
every iota of skill he possesses, he 
can overcome the forces arrayed 
against him and achieve an ascent. 


Editorial 


With the Editors 





Leisure Can Be Busy 
With Happiness 


HOMAS HUXLEY once 

wrote a friend, "If! could 
only break a leg, what a lot 
of scientific work | could do." 
Commenting on this quota- 
tion the Industrial Bulletin of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., says: 


"We all long for leisure, 
for some portion of time at 
our command to make use 
of as we will, yet when leisure 
is forced upon us it is apt to 
be regarded as a misfor- 
tune, rather than as a boon. 
He is the unusual and happy 
man who can welcome it as 
his opportunity for some 
worthy and long - deferred 
activity." —N. G. S. 











Making the grade, under such con- 
ditions, is a feat. 

Thus the agent who hopes to 
make a genuine success of insur- 
ance selling today has to be both 
persistent and clever. There was 
a time when a dogged fellow with 
no particular equipment could 
make a living selling insurance by 
staking his chances on the mere 
law of averages. If you called on 
enough prospects, you could stum- 
ble into enough business to pay 
the butcher, baker and the treas- 
urer of the golf club. 

Then there was the flash sales- 
man who managed to knock over 
a few large lines by clever “con- 
tacting” and let it go at that. 

The days of clover for both 


these types are now definitely over. 


It takes both heart and brains to 
run an agency these days, and a 
first class knowledge of the insur- 
ance business. 

There ,are three questions, in 
particular, that prospects are ask- 
ing today of fire and casualty 
insurance agents, and the man who 
can’t give a crisp, intelligent an- 
swer to each one of them is in a 
sorry plight indeed. 





Small Lines Are Strong Lines 


[benno trolley cars keep rolling 
along; the drug store soda man 
keeps busy; bakery wagon drivers 
and milk men continue to face the 
dawn with well-filled vehicles, and 
the restaurant employees can be 


certain that their industry will 
never be entirely supplanted by 
short haul trucks and inland water- 
ways. In other words, there is a 
great legion of small salaried work- 
ers whose jobs, in the main, are 
secure and who never before so 
needed the protection of life and 
accident insurance and who never 
before so appreciated this need. 
This phase of underwriting is 
stressed by E. H. McFarland, divi- 
sion manager for the North Amer- 
ican Accident Insurance Company, 
Chicago, in an article on page 6 
of this issue. He emphasizes, par- 
ticularly, the fact that the purchaser 
of small lines of accident and health 
insurance has proved a most per- 
sistent customer throughout the 
period of depression and that such 
policyholders are coming more and 
more to look upon their insur- 
ance holdings as the last bulwark 
between themselves and _ emer- 
gency relief organizations. 

In selling accident and health, it 
might be well to reflect that this 
need is especially pressing during 
a period of depressed business con- 
ditions because industrial compa- 
nies that might have carried an 
employee through a period of ill- 
ness a few years ago are today in 
no position to offer such assistance. 
The worker, more than ever be- 
fore, if he prizes his financial in- 
dependence, is on his own and ac- 
cident and health insurance should 
be one of his first considerations. 








The first question is: “How do 
I know that your company is 
sound and is going to remain 
sound ?” 

The second question is: “Why 
isn’t my insurance cheaper? The 
price of everything else seems to 
be down?” 

The third query is: “Can’t you 
simplify things somewhat and 
work all my protection into one 
or two policies?” 

Examine your ability to answer 
these questions. If they stump 
you, don’t waste your time ‘rying 
to get up that escalator. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Life insurance aggregates for 342 
companies during 1931, as compiled 
by The Spectator, show impressive 
gains in assets, surplus, insurance in 
and other items, with pay- 
ments to policyholders and their 
beneficiaries at the rate of over 
$8,600,000 daily. Results in lapsa- 
tion, written business and policy loans 
reflect soundness of the business. 


force 


The National Life of U.S.A. with- 


draws from Tennessee; cancellation 


of license by Commissioner Joseph | 
|. Reece declared invalid by Judge | 


Rufus M. Potts of Chicago. 


Receivership petition against the 
Old Colony Life Insurance Company 
is filed in Chicago by Mrs. Theresa 
Stengel. Suit dismissed after claim 
is settled. 





James P. Harker, manager in Los 
Angeles for the Metropolitan Life, is 
elected president of the Life Man- 
agers Club of Los Angeles. 

Total fire insurance premiums in 
Los Angeles during the first six 
months of this year were $2,193,304 


as compared with $2,450,677 in the | 


similar period of 1931. 





Bill for issue of a commemorative 
bicentennial fire protection and fire 
insurance stamp fails of passage in 
the United States Senate because of 
the large number of such requests 
this year. 





Franklin S. Danforth is elected 
president of the Millers National In- 
surance Company of Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Joseph LeCompte who be- 
comes chairman of the board. 


Charles A. Martindale, formerly 
vice-president and director of the 
Home Indemnity Company, is elected 
vice-president and secretary of the 
Homestead Fire Insurance Company 
of Baltimore. 


The Pyramid Life of Little Rock, 
Ark., purchases the Oklahoma Life 
Insurance Company. President N. 
Bert Smith of the Oklahoma Life, be- 
comes vice-president of the Pyramid 


Life. 


B. H. Wulfekoetter is elected presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Life Under- 
writers Association. 











Receivers for the Inter-Southern 
Life, of Louisville, approve securities 
in the amount of $1,000,000 offered 
by the Kentucky Home Life. The 
Equitable Life & Casualty raises offer 
from $1,000,000 to $1,350,000 for the 


assets of the Inter-Southern. 


Earl Cheney is appointed assistant 
superintendent of the policy loan de- 
partment of the Pacific Mutual Life. 


Jay L. Lee, manager for the 


Phoenix Mutual Life, elected presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Association of Life 
Underwriters. 
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hyphen smith 


|Where's Your Professional Ethics?—I Saw 


Him First 


SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


“6 ECHNOLOGICAL unemployment” is 
an expression that has recently crawled 
out of the remote pages of Ph.D. theses 

ind found its way into the daily press, the 

public speaking platform and the pullman 
smoking car. It is, of course, nothing new. 

You faced the problem years ago when you 


























installed one of those new-fangled adding | 
machines in your office and two clerks quietly | 


put away their pens and ink and departed to 
earn their living in other fields and perhaps 
other ways. 

The theory today is that these displace- 
ments made by the advancements of technical 
science have outstripped the opportunities for 
new jobs which the machine has produced, 
with the result that we are faced with an in- 
evitably increasing ratio of unemployment. It 
is difficult to question the validity of this 
theory in the light of figures that can be of- 
fered in substantiation of it. Statisticians, 
using “man-hours” as a unit, have recently 
published compilations which show that in a 
wide variety of industries the number of man- 
hours required to do a given job have de- 
creased over one hundred per cent in many 
instances. 

Although I am not equipped to discuss the 
theory with thoroughness or even adequacy, 
I am led to wonder, off-hand, if a final and 
complete tabulation will not shorten consid- 
erably the gap between displacement and re- 
placement. 

Malthus has not yet been proved completely 
wrong, and it is possible that the population 
of the world will always be a step ahead of 


| its means of subsistence. 





Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


President Hoover suggests “orderly 
marketing” plan through commodity 
corporations as a means of assisting 
in the disposal of agricultural com- 
modities and live stock. 

Roy D. Chapin, Detroit automobile 
manufacturer, is appointed Secretary 
of Commerce to succeed Robert P. 
Lamont, who resigned to become 
president of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 


According to George A. Miller in 
the New York Evening Post, life in- 
surance companies invested $8,716.,- 
826 during the week ended July 30. 
40.3 per cent was in United States 
Government bonds, 33 per cent in 
public utility bonds, 17.2 per cent 
in city mortgage loans, 7.5 per cent 
in farm mortgage loans, and 1.2 per 
cent in state, county and municipal 
bonds. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trial stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday, 
August |, at 106.86 and closed Satur- 
day at 111.16. 


Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 19.56 and closed 
Saturday at 22.35. 


Composite average of 30 bonds 


| on the New York Stock Exchange 


closed Monday at 75.48 and closed 
Saturday at 76.26. 


Fisher's Commodity Index ad- 
vanced 0.2 point to 61.1 per cent of 
the average 1926 level. English com- 
modity prices, according to Crump's 
Index, were 60.2 per cent as com- 
pared with the index of 60.1 per cent 
in the previous week. 


Building contracts during the month 
of July amounted to $128,767,000, 
a gain of 12.2 per cent over the 
total of $113,075,000 in June in com- 
parison with the average seasonal 
decline in July of about 6 per cent 
under June. 


Car loadings for the week ended 
July 30 were 510,687 cars, a gain of 
9557 over the preceding week. The 
usual autumn increase in freight 
movement is expected to reach its 
peak in about 10 weeks. 


Seasonal influences cause reduc- 
tion in steel output to between 14 
and I5 per cent for the week of 
August 6. Underlying sentiment of 
optimism prevails. 


Speculative buying in the grain 
markets increases with reports of 
commodity pools; wheat prices are 
up 75%, to 8 cents from the season's 
ows. 


Sustained improvement is shown 
in the Northwest lumber marketing 
situation with current new business 
totaling 41/2 per cent more than 
production, a gain in output of 


500,000 feet of lumber. 








What Does a Local Agent} 


OU ask me what a local agent de- 

sires of his company, and I 

answer: probably less than you 
think! 

The average agency represents sev- 
eral companies. In these frantic days of 
flux in business each of these several 
companies is getting high blood pres- 
sure trying to provide all the facilities, 
all the services, all the “special helps,” 
all the pamphlets, dope sheets, broad- 
sides and sales incentives. Just how 
much does this help the resident agent? 

In the morning’s*mail he gets a bulle- 
tin exhorting him to avail himself of 
special Sideline Form DX7 available 
on and after a week ago, whereby he 
can control all this class of business to 
the utter transfixion of his competi- 
tors, and that successful agents al- 
ready have used it as an opening wedge 
te secure big lines of fire, tornado and 
U. & O. He may wire for additional 
supplies if he is overwhelmed with 
orders. 


What To Do? 


This looks like a big break, and he 
corrects his pocket rate sheet, notes 
down “use DX7 hereafter,” spreads the 
glad news around the office, files the 
sample form carefully and goes out to 
see a customer who needs DX7 the 
worst way. 

The customer agrees and the agent 
returns to his office, chalks up a com- 
mission of a couple of dollars, does some 
inside work over the telephone, opens 
the noon mail and lo! one of his other 
companies announces Special Sideline 
Form 106B replacing 106A. DX7 takes 
a nose dive, for 106B waives the re- 
quirement of co-insurance, permits 
blanketing, and throws in a couple of 
What to do! 


bridging-the-gap-clauses. 


— His Company? 


Well, by the time the year rolls 
around the pocket rate sheet has been 
corrected so many times it looks like 
Sanskrit, the office force is dizzy, no 
two assureds have exactly the same cov- 
erage, and the first customer concludes 
he is too busy to listen to this year’s 
explanation of changes. 

True, the allied fire lines are more 
stable than are the inland marine lines. 


For Example 


Take, for example, personal effects 
floater coverage. A couple of years 
ago almost every company in our office 
bombarded us with literature and sam- 
ple policies, and we sold some. Changes 
and alterations came actually faster 
than we could find time to read them. 
There were all risk forms with excep- 
tions and world-wide forms with ex- 
clusions, there were rate differentials 








Editor's Note: A fire insur- 
ance company summoned 
its field men to headquar- 
ters, instructing each to be 
prepared to offer an opin- 
ion upon what local agents 
expect of the companies. 
One field man went to a 
resident agent and asked 
for first-hand information, 
and with the consent of 
both parties we publish the 
memorandum. 








His Wants As Here Outlined 
Seem Not Unreasonable In Spite 
of Manifest Lack of Appreciation 
for “Special Helps” and Multiple 


Line Service 


and trick endorsements, there was one 


“with a co-insurance clause we were told 


not to interpret as a _ co-insurance 
clause. We finally standardized upon 
the most practical of this assortment, 
and soon afterward received a bulletin 
announcing the exclusion of pilferage 
and the inclusion of Japan, with three 
pages to assure us of the desirability 
of this slight alteration, and the prom- 
ise of supplies by express. 

Ah, well, I am far afield—or am I? 
The point is that no one company need 
provide everything. No one company 
ever has done so successfully. The 
jack of all trades is very likely to be 
master of none. To excel in one thing 
gives a company individuality, and a 
thoughtful agent assembles a group of 
individualities to provide him with bal- 
anced and co-related facilities. It sounds 
a trifle sentimental, which is one of its 
virtues. Were this statement not true 
the selection of a group of companies 
would consist of only two elements: 
(1) capital and surplus, and (2) rates 
of commission. 


Our Own Companies 


In our own case we have one or more 
reasons for each of our companies. We 
have one which has a special agent who 
is adept with the Dean Schedule; we 
have one which has a special agent who 
is especially cooperative in unusual 
propositions on short notice and who 
has a home office which backs him up 
to a standstill; we have one which has 
a special agent who is a high-grade 
sprinklered risk man who has helped 
us win out over the mutuals, and we 
have one which gets our complicated 
leasehold interest and U. & O. risks, be- 
cause after we have underwritten them 
with our most painstaking care, instead 
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of receiving a letter by return mail 
asking two pages of questions we re- 
ceive but a few lines thanking us for 
“this interesting piece of business.” We 
want, and have, at least one company 
occupying a strong position in Hart- 
ford, one similarly in New York, and 
likewise one in Chicago. 

And so it goes. We feel we have a 
small, well-balanced representation. We 
need all of them. We would be slow 
to make a change. To us our com- 
panies are much more than assets and 
liabilities—they have individuality. 

Now this injects, you see, an analysis 
of the special agent. As you may de- 
duce from the foregoing, we have chosen 
some of our companies largely because 
of the special agents. Some years ago 
we were about to resign one of them 
when a change in special agents caused 
us to delay our action and today it is 
one of our happiest connections. 





The Special Agent 

What should the special agent be? 
Most emphatically he should be more 
than a combination of nurse and police- 
man! He should be a business asso- 
ciate, and to make him of value he 
should have authority. If the company 
can’t take a chance on his judgment he 


Desire of 


mil 


i} 


shouldn’t be their special agent. The 
odds are he won’t make any more mis- 
takes than will some of the boys who 
are a thousand miles away and who, 
as rumor hath it, never sold a policy 
in their lives. The special agent who 
doesn’t have and use authority is of 
little value to the local agent, and his 
company probably could get an inspec- 
tor and balance collector at half the 
salary. 





OST of the editorials to date 
dealing with the subject of 3- 
cent first-class postage seem to 
overlook one very important angle. 
Direct mail advertisers have been ad- 
vised to— 





nt post- 

age and save $10 per thousand 
pieces. 

2—Spend the $10 in refining and 
cleaning up the mailing list. 

3—Spend it for better printing and 
more powerful mailing pieces. 

4—Increase the size of the list and 
reach more prospects for the same 
money. 


Cost Per Inquiry 

These suggestions are all good and 
extremely helpful. However, what the 
advertiser is interested in is the actual 
cost per inquiry or order received and 
he is not greatly concerned with whether 
it comes from the use of a 1-cent stamp 
or a 3-cent stamp. 

In facing the new condition, he has 
been led to think in terms of an increase 
of 50 per cent in cost. As a matter of 


fact, the actual increased cost is ap- 
3 per cent. 


proximately 16 2 
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The 
Posta ge Rate 


Increase 


and 


Direct Mail 


By 
H. F. Lewis 


Eastern Manager, Direct Mail Division, 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., New York 


The ordinary sales letter mailed under 
a 2-cent stamp costs, complete with sta- 
tionery, printing, labor, and 2-cent post- 
age, approximately 6 cents. Under the 
new rate it wili cost 7 cents. 

To meet the increased postage cost 
and still secure inquiries and orders at 
the same cost as heretofore, it is only 
necessary that the advertiser secure 





I say, therefore, let the company pro- 
vide reasonable facilities. Let it push 
one or two lines aggressively, constantly 
and thoroughly and become known in 
that field. Let it maintain a staff of 
wide-awake, even-tempered, well-trained 
special agents with authority, and while 
it may not become the loudest noise in 
the orchestra it will have its share of 
the spotlight, and its solos will appear 
on the program. 


seven inquiries where heretofore he has 
secured six. It is highly probable that 
this will happen. 

With millions and millions of mailing 
pieces being withdrawn from the first- 
class group and mailed as third-class 
matter, it is obvious that first-class 
matter will take on added dignity, pres- 
tige, and pulling power. 

First-class mail has become a dis- 
tinctly high-hat medium. It should be 
comparatively easy to make seven in- 
quiries grow where six previously grew. 
Many advertisers who make the test 
will be agreeably surprised to find that 
they are getting more than the expected 
number of inquiries and that the cost 
per inquiry and order is actually lower 
under the 3-cent rate than before. 


Make a Definite Test 

In any event, there is a perfectly sim- 
ple method of determining which clas- 
sification to use. Make a small test 
mailing of identical pieces to similar 
names sending half of the mailing under 
first-class postage and the other half as 
third-class matter. 

Let the percentage of replies and the 
cost per inquiry or order settle the ar- 
gument. 





CASUALTY AND 








SURETY COMPANIES 


FIRST SIX MONTHS’ REPORTS OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 








North- Ohio 


St. Paul 














Employers London & Nevada Standard Union West Western 
Bankers Insurance, Lancashire National Surety & western Farmers Mercury Surety & Insurance, American & Southern 
Indemnity, Birming- Indemnity, Auto, Bonding, National Indemnity, Indemnity, Casualty, Indianap- Commercial, Indemnity, 
Newark, ham, Hartford, Los Angeles, Reno Casualty, Le Roy, St.Paul, NewYork, olis,Ind. Los Angeles, Cincinnati, 
N.J Ala Conn. Calif Milwaukee Ohio Minn a Calif. Ohio 
ASSETS $ $ $ $ $ $ y $ $ $ $ 
Real Estate 13,000 47,420 249 900 15,633 17,805 382,000 
Mortgage Loans 353 325 36, 250 74,235 83,700 49,175 
Collateral Loans 
Bonds 2,670,725 77,780 3,847,497 270,352 656 334 434,640 2,846,429 2,719,469 278,842 296 37 2,050,836 
Stocks 1,117,243 26,515 5 : 284 820 45 936 24,625 678,848 26,420 103 ,424 167,803 
Cash 154,622 5,112 295 549 4,097 9,241 69,449 41,890 962,638 37,564 74,367 34,475 
Agents’ Balances 1,363 ,442 8,160 1,040,060 214,122 185 , 832 258,177 477,267 102.946 93 ,376 342,960 
Interest Accrued 46,334 2,074 61,219 5,754 7,848 27,4460 17,158 4,029 5,040 19,049 
Other Assets 8,604 219 251,832 38,671 14,788 19,729 3,647 24,020 
Total Admitted Assets 05,739,273 203,530 05,406,157 912,559 343,221 g885,450 832,728 3,218,297 k4,855,380 551,307 ¢1,007,413 ¢g2,591 103 
LIABILITIES 
Losses and Claims Unpaid 261,386 640,004 19,194 12,467 1,167,490 223 ,499 56,481 41,104 130,280 
Liability Loss Reserve 920,542 10,958 938 , 185 50,947 106,641 118,380 h 208 , 292 . 3,700 320,411 
Workmen's Compensation Reserve 310,533 20,411 357, 169 203 ,56) h 195,972 1,050 73 
Unearned Premiums 1,789,151 25,880 1,803,173 221,997 9,562 208 , 760 240,716 934,477 878 ,003 208,128 421,122 580,639 
Contingency Reserve b1, 600 35,000 608 ,944 10,000 
Dividends Unpaid to Stockholders 
Borrowed Money 395,000 11,000 
Other Liabilities 575,065 633 340,774 46,976 22,781 85,258 256 73 ,858 184,468 16,207 34,303 113 ,399 
Total Liabilities 4,049 677 70,483 4,079,305 542,683 32,342 413,126 359,352 2,210,825 2,299,178 290,816 501,280 1,144,802 
Capital Paid Up 1, 100 000 100 ,000 750 ,000 250 000 250 000 200 ,000 200 ,000 900,000 1,500,000 200 000 250 000 500 000 
Net Surplus 589 596 33,000 576 , 852 119 876 60,878 272,324 273,377 107,472 1,056,202 60,491 256,134 946,301 
Total 5,739,273 203,530 5,406,157 912,559 343,221 885,450 832,728 3,218,297 4,855,380 551,307 1,007,413 2,591,103 
Income First Six Months of 1932 
Net Premiums Written 2,119,790 26,261 1,552,561 275,298 30,990 256,094 300 , 688 829,739 901 , 230 189 , 692 355,388 660,717 
Interest and Rents 80,313 5,717 99,72 8,276 861 14,523 15,357 74,523 63 ,622 10,435 16,168 51,665 
ther Income x400 , 000 6,359 24 7,723 250,000 j1,301,148 547 10,336 505 
Borrowed Money 395 , 000 
Total Income 3,035, 103 31,979 1,658,644 283,598 39,574 270,616 316,045 1,154,262 2,266,000 200,674 381,892 712,887 
Disbursements First Six Months of 1932 
Losses Paid 943,156 34,404 802,262 151,149 22,084 = 58,774 = 114,341 938,390 «386,795 «114,303 212,535 ~—-287, 561 
Adjustment Expenses 235,443 152,432 25. 609 75 11,015 10,994 , 105 , 468 . 30,573 71,221 
Dividends to Stockholders 1,500 ‘ 
Management Expenses 846,943 16,720 623 ,029 157,234 7,469 43 ,340 108,112 542,275 450,702 93 ,889 222 ,324 311,421 
Borrowed Money Repaid 4,000 ’ , 
Total Disbursements 2,025,542 56,624 1,577,722 333,991 29 627 113,128 233,447 1,480,665 942,965 208, 192 465 , 432 670,203 








x) Surplus paid it 
Convention values (e) 


) New York Insurance Department valuation basis 





(k 
American 
Druggists 
Fire, 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
ASSETS 
Real Esta 820,179 
Mortgage Loans 
Collateral Loa 
Bond 1,063 870 
Stocks 47,753 
Cash $3,864 
Agents Balences 146, O88 
ntcrest Accrued 13,117 
Other Assets 209 
Total admitted assets a2, 134,981 
LIABILITIES ve 
Losses and Claims Unpaid 20,585 
Unearned Premiums 237,746 
Contingency Reserve 
Dividends Unpaid to Stockholders b17.521 
Borrowed Money 
Other Liabilities 45,659 
Total Liabilities 321,510 
Capital Paid Up 750 000 
Net Surplus 1,063,470 
Total 2,134,981 
Income First Six Months of 1932 
Net Premiumy Writter 222,169 
Interest and Rents 26.006 
Other Income 105 , 723 
Borrowed Money 
Total Income 353 , 898 
Disbursements First Six Months of 1932 
Losses Paid 112,751 
Adjustment Expenses 731 
Dividends to Stockholders 90,000 
Management Expenses 140,708 
Borrowed Money Repaid 
Total Disbursements 347, 190 


Amortized Value e) Tax Reserve 


(a 


, 
policy holders 


b) Tox 
Market Value 


g) Market values as of 


a) Bonds are amortized and stocks are carried at Treasury basis 
Amortized values 


(z) Marke values as of July 1, 1932 
(j) Ineludes $1,300,000 paid-in surplus 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Mercury 
Insurance, 
St Paul, 


Minn. 


3 


301,000 
5,200 
3,276,784 
6,900 
2,541 
,lM1 
004 
4.033 


3,996, 692 


247,775 
1,690,092 


bo 


2,004 


209 


076 


992 


617 
3,996, 


692 


390 
613 


‘So 


952 


103, 


1,056, 788 


563 871 


02 


463.7 
1,027,574 


National Northwestern 


American 


( 


fl, 


ire, 
Jmaha, 
Neb 


80,3 
6, 
30, 
113,851 


230,793 


(b) Reserve dividend to policyholders 
(bh) Included with losses and claims 








St.Paul 


Old Quaker City 


Seaboard 


Reliable ; 











Stonewall Western 
National Dominion Fire & Fire & Insurance, Insurance, Fire, & Southern 
Insurance, ‘ire, Marine, Marine, Baltimore, Mobile, Dayton, ‘ire, 
Milwaukee, Roanoke, Va. Philadelphia, St. Paul, Md. Ala. Ohio Cincinnati, 
Vis. enna. Minn. Ohio 
: $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
820,744 10,100 1,206,947 115,221 4,905 52,690 
1,781,900 535,131 2,014,747 163 , 430 167,598 24,000 
3,850 2,090 
7,695,450 570,500 525,780 17,118,835 202,657 1,002,992 463 ,950 
1,107,880 244,133 4,240,808 77, 606 12,000 147,799 
114,147 110,503 72 2,23 62,925 7,308 40 343 12,048 
1,071,700 21,614 23 , 162 34,543 40,411 30,384 
113,510 14,214 3,034 4,478 8,965 750 
2,363 3,400 3,727 125 12,316 
g1,270,531 h1,264,425 448,777 £439,307 1,317,325 2519, 468 
474,153 17,872 32,804 1,375,437 3,000 5,192 38,75! 10,253 
5,793 ,9€0 219,086 136,117 10,761,344 68 ,540 90,879 351,352 38, 648 
1,900,000 390,000 12,185 
12,500 7,500 
383 ,590 619 52,104 553,201 14,545 8,642 7,000 8,366 
7,651,703 250,077 221,024 13,079,982 86 086 124,218 397, 107 57, 267 
2,000 000 500. 400,000 4,000,000 210,000 150,000 250 000 250 000 
3,053,628 514,349 366,877 11,219,394 152,692 165,088 670,218 212,201 
12,705,331 1,264,425 987,901 28,299,377 448,777 439,306 1,317,325 519 , 468 
2,127,573 100 , 289 158,463 6,354,517 30,763 31,976 137,517 42,406 
313 ,385 40,323 24,770 657,442 13 ,336 11,783 29 856 8,921 
2,440,958 140,612 183,234 7,011,959 44,099 43,759 167,374 51,327 
1,155,511 74,633 58,038 3,399,286 12,889 17,954 56,223 18 , 600 
8,303 2,019 3,513 162,179 303 1,482 
200 ,000 25,000 480 ,000 75,000 7,500 22,500 
1,343,215 68,044 59,945 3,117,849 14,785 19,412 81,324 17,087 
2,717,029 169 ,696 121,496 7,159,314 35,175 45,170 160 047 37, 169 





f) Bonds carried at amortized value 


July 1, 1932 


and stocks as of July 1, 1932, valuation 


(h) Convention values 


(k) Market values 


j) Market value December 31, 1931, plus cost of subseyuent acquisitions 
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“Helpful Influences 
Are Accumulating” 


N advertisement, captioned as 
above, appeared in last week’s 
issue of THE SPECTATOR. It 

was the most recent of a series being 
sponsored by the National Publishers’ 
Association under the direction of its 
president, Mr. A. C. Pearson, who is 
also chairman of the United Business 
Publishers, of which THE SPECTATOR is 
a division. 

The purpose of this series is to em- 
phasize the constructive efforts under- 
taken nationally during past months, 
and which are now beginning to bear 
fruit in a widespread crystalization of 
confidence. 

The gradual increase in bond and 
commodity prices, followed by the sharp 
rise across the board in the stock mar- 
ket, is subject to many interpretations. 
Against the disillusioned interpretation 
that we are “hell bent for inflation” we 
are inclined to balance the reports that 
come to us from representatives of our 
associated publications, of almost de- 
pleted inventories in the hands of the 
manufacturers, and skeleton stocks on 
practically every merchant’s shelves. 

To these manufacturers and merchants 
the stabilization of prices comes as a 
warning that buying plans must be re- 
vised and enlarged. To the employed, 
it brings an increased sense of security; 
and to the unemployed, a revival of hope 
that present trends will soon be trans- 
lated into production and trade. 

Two interesting reactions to the ad- 
vertisement in last week’s issue, received 
from leading executives, are reproduced 
herewith. 


Mr. A. C, Pearson, 

Chairman of the Board, 

United Business Publishers, Inc., 
239 West 39th Street, 

New York City. 


Dear Mr. Pearson: 

Your July 25 letter, together with 
circular and printed page _ entitled 
“Helpful Influences are Accumulating,” 
have been given due consideration. 

You are to be congratulated on taking 
such an advance step. You deserve co- 
operation. 

I am sending you a few lines on the 
outstanding factors as I see them and 
trust this will serve your purpose and 
comply with your kind invitation. 

Very truly yours, 

C. F. WILLIAMS, 
President of the Western 
and Southern Group of 
Insurance Companies. 
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Mr. Williams’ characteristically op- 
timistic remarks follow: 

We should never lose faith in the 
American form of government, regard- 
less of what shortcomings may be noted 
by professional or self-appointed “ex- 





Charles F. Williams 


perts.” However, it must be admitted 
that the cost of government should be 
substantially reduced. No private busi- 
ness can long endure the drain upon its 
resources by non-productive or non-es- 
sential elements. 

Reason exists within the breast of 





Health and Accident 
(Concluded from page 7) 
crooks! They take your money but 
they never pay any claims. I never 
heard of one of them paying a claim!” 

“Do you know, you are just about 
right about that,” said the insurance 
man. “I’ve been in the insurance busi- 
ness for more than thirty years and 
never paid a claim in my life! Now 
what do you think of that?” (Spoken 
with a smile.) “Well, I guess that’s 
pretty good,” said the garageman and 
grinned. The ice was broken. Mr. Mc- 
Farland explained what he had in mind, 
the prospect listened, simply because 
he had been jolted out of his bad humor. 
This man did not sign an application 
that day but his partner did. Mr. Mc- 
Farland came back a few days later and 
the man he was talking to signed up. 
To sell this man something had to be 
done to upset his mind and the unex- 
pected answer—agreeing with him— 
did the trick. 
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the average man and by that token it 
is not difficult to learn to function 
harmoniously with the trend of the 
times. Our native instinct is to go 
forward and we can see the wheels of 
industry awakening after a long but 
beneficial sleep, ready to speed up. The 
people have it in their power to en- 
courage the forces of rehabilitation by 
releasing their hoarded funds and re- 
sume the accustomed standard of Amer- 
ican family life. If wrong opinions 
have been cherished by the masses the 
cause lies in the complexity of the ideas 
presented. Error finds its way into 
the soul of the nation only through the 
channel of truth. It is to a truth that 
men listen, and if they accept error also, 
it is only because the error is for the 
time so closely interwoven with the 
truth that the one cannot be readily 
distinguished from the other. 

In questions of practical duty, con- 
science is umpire, whose light illumines 
every thought and action. We are going 
to be prosperous again. The present 
era is our basis for this optimistic con- 
tention. The $4,000,000,000 at the dis- 
posal of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is the most assuring and 
convincing outward sign that business 
has been given genuine governmental 
cooperation. The very fact that the na- 
tion’s most outstanding men of business 
and finance have been selected to guide 
us back to stabilization is evidence that 
we possess boundless treasures seeking 
development at the hands of American 
ingenuity. 

Immure a person in darkness—as he 
comes to light of day his vision seems 
incapable of performing its office. Does 
that destroy our conviction in the rela- 
tion between the eye and the light? 
We have profited immeasurably by our 
mistakes. A wrong concept of accumu- 
lating wealth has been the germ of 
our economic storm, and with the liberal- 
izing of our credit system, the ambitious 
business man can put his house in order 
and start all over again on a wiser and 
sounder financial program. The time is 
propitious to advocate a stricter bank- 
ing system. This would restore confi- 
dence quicker than anything else. We 
have the capacity for progress. 


Letter From E. W. West 


Mr. A. C. Pearson, Chairman, 
United Business Publishers, Inc., 
239 West 39th St., 

New York City. 


Dear Sir: 

Thanks for your favor of the 25th 
instant and campaign illustrations of 
the splendid work which you are doing. 

Under date of July 16 we sent out 
the enclosed circular to our agents and 
we have had so many demands since for 

(Concluded on page 24) 





1932 EDITIONS 


The Fire Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index 


The Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and 


Miscellaneous Companies 





The Fire Insurance Policyholders 
Pocket Index for 1932: 


This publication reports on 920 companies. It is 
the leader of its kind in the field—has a larger 
circulation than any similar publication: 


—BECAUSE it presents a ten year financial exhibit of 
hundreds of fire insurance companies. 


—BECAUSE it presents cash capital, total assets, rein- 
surance reserve, surplus over capital and 
liabilities. 

—BECAUSE IT SHOWS THE DEPRECIATION 

RESERVE OF THE RESPECTIVE COMPANIES. 


—BECAUSE it presents income and disbursements, such 
as net premiums written, losses paid, total 
income, expenses paid and cash dividends 


paid. 


—BECAUSE it presents underwriting results such as 
underwriting income earned; losses in- 
curred, expenses incurred. 


—BECAUSE it presents various ratios. 


—BECAUSE it presents the classification of business in 
the year 1931 for fire, ocean marine, motor 
vehicle, earthquake, inland marine, tor- 
nado, hail, sprinkler leakage, riot, civil 
commotion and explosion and aircraft, and 


—FINALLY BECAUSE it presents such other useful 
information as groups of insurance com- 
panies, table of aggregates, state officials 
having authority in insurance matters and 
other useful information which makes it 
the LEADING PUBLICATION OF ITS 
KIND IN THE FIELD. 


Single copy, paper cover $ .75 
In flexible fabrikoid cover _ 1.25 


Discounts in Quantities 


The Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and 


Miscellaneous Insurance Companies for 1932: 


This publication reports on over 900 companies. 
The items are presented in such a way that a 
ready analysis of the yearly operations of any 
given company may be made at a glance. It 
is the only chart in the market presenting casu- 
alty and miscellaneous insurance companies’ sta- 
tistics in a manner entirely endorsed by practically 
every casualty company and statistician. Thou- 
sands of copies are used annually— 


—BECAUSE it shows a financial as well as an income 
and disbursement exhibit for a ten year 
period. 


—BECAUSE IT SHOWS THE DEPRECIATION 
RESERVE OF THE RESPECTIVE COMPANIES. 


—BECAUSE it presents ratios. 


—BECAUSE it presents a classification of business of 
every line transacted by the companies 
shown therein over a ten year period. 


—BECAUSE it presents a table showing workmen’s com- 
pensation premiums, losses, loss reserve 
and ratios. 


—BECAUSE it presents a table showing liability premi- 
ums; losses, loss reserves, and ratios. 


—BECAUSE ir presents a table showing states in which 
the companies operate and 


—FINALLY BECAUSE it shows other useful informa- 
tion such as table of aggregates for both 
years 1931 and 1930, state officials having 
authority in insurance matters; a list of 
new and retired companies, short period 
tables and a table showing various casualty 
lines of insurance defined, which makes it 
the LEADING PUBLICATION OF ITS 
KIND IN THE FIELD. 


Single copy, paper cover. $ .75 
In flexible fabrikoid cover.. 1.25 


Discounts in Quantities 








Agents Should Carefully Investigate the Financial Standing and Reputation 
of Management of Companies Before Accepting an Appointment—Percy 
H. Goopwin, Former President, National Association of Insurance Agents. 


The Fire Index and Handy Chart are admirably adapted for use of agents in this connection. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 243 West 39th St., New York 
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A Fire Co. Vice-President 
Who Nearly Learned 
A Sad Lesson 


It Was a False pr But It Set Him 
Thinking, With the Result That He 
Found His Agent Had Given Him Very 


Little of What Is Called Service 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


HIS is a story about a high official 

of a prominent fire insurance com- 

pany but it is directed to the aver- 
age fire insurance agent. 

I stopped in one day to see the official 
in question and after we had discussed 
the matter that had brought me to his 
office he remarked that several weeks 
ago he had been called on the telephone 
and informed that perhaps he had bet- 
ter go home as his house was on fire. 
He immediately acted upon the sug- 
gestion and reached his house shortly 
after the firemen. He was relieved to 
find the report was somewhat exagger- 
ated. His house had not been on fire. 
A maid had burned some rubbish in 
an incinerator in the back yard, the 
wind had blown the smoke around the 
house and a frightened neighbor turned 
in a fire alarm and called him on the 
telephone. 


The Firemen Depart 

The firemen returned to their sta- 
tion and peace and tranquillity once 
more descended upon the neighborhood. 
That evening after dinner his wife 
asked him what would have happened 
if the house had been on fire, if it 
had burned down with its contents 
and also the garage. How fully, she 
asked her husband, the vice-president 
of a fire insurance company, was the 
house and its contents protected by 
insurance? 

He answered that he was not quite 
ertain as to the figures but that he 
would look into the matter, so the fol- 
lowing day he got out his insurance poli- 
mes and made some interesting discov- 


eries 


When he had joined the fire insurance 
‘company of which he is now the vice- 
president he was a bachelor and lived in 
an apartment. Naturally enough, he 
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knew the value of fire insurance and so 
took out a policy for $3,000 on the con- 
tents of his apartment. 


Years Pass 

In the course of time he married and 
built himself a house. The agent who 
had sold him the policy for the contents 
of his apartment arranged about the 
insurance of the house and the small 
garage. More years passed, fourteen 
in all, and the day on which the false 
alarm was sent in arrived. During 
that time the small original garage had 
been torn down and a larger and far 
more expensive one had been built. The 
house also was enlarged and a great 
many things in the line of furnishings 
had been accumulated. 

But he still, as he found upon exam- 
ining his policies, had simply the $3,000 
of insurance on the contents of the 
house; the new garage was not insured 
at all and the insurance on the house 
was exactly what he had taken on it 
when he first moved in and before any 
additions had been made. 

So he went about the matter in a sys- 
tematic fashion. He had appraisers es- 
timate the value of the furnishing con- 
tents of his house with a result that 
he placed insurance for $27,000 instead 
of for $3,000. Both the house and the 
new garage were insured for their 
proper value. He slept more comfort- 
ably when these things had been done. 

Where did the blame lie? It seems 
reasonable to assume that a fire insur- 


It hardly seems possible that a 
good agent would have let down a 
client as did this one. But he did. 
Check up on your business and make 
sure you may not be doing the a 


ee 


thing. 









“’ 


He was called on the telephone 





ance company vice-president would 
know so much about fire insurance, both 
the need for it and its nature, that he 
would be the last man in the world sud- 
denly to discover that he was far from 
being protected against loss. Yet essen- 
tially the fault was that of the agent 
who originally sold-him the insurance 
and who had been renewing it for him 
during the years that followed. 

That agent most certainly should 
have called his attention to the fact that 
$3,000 would not begin to pay for the 
replacement of his household furnish- 
ings. He should have known that a 
new garage had replaced the old one 
and so must be covered. He should 
have pointed out that additions to a 
house increase its value and demand 
additional insurance. In other words 
he fell down completely on the point of 
service which every fire policyholder 
has the right to expect and which every 
fire insurance company and every in- 
surance writer stresses as one of the 
vital factors and most important ad- 
vantages of the American agency sys- 
tem of insurance selling. 


A Poor Agent 

If the vice-president of an insurance 
company solely by chance, found him- 
self in this position, how much more 
likely it is that thousands of other per- 
sons are equally underinsured simply 
because the agent who handles their 
insurance has not been alert enough to 
see that it does not happen. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the 
moral. The agent who does not care- 
fully check over every renewal policy 
to make sure that his client is actually 
insured is not a good agent, and it is 
hardly less his duty to keep so well in 
touch with his client that he will be 
reasonably well informed of anything 
that makes it advisable to increase the 
coverage he has. Failing to do this he 
is cheating the policyholder of one of 
the most important things he pays for 


with his premium—Service. 








— E. Sly, 
Middle Western life 


sales executive, has en- 


well-known 
insurance 
tered upon his new duties as super- 
intendent of agencies for the St. 
Mutual Life Insurance of 
Mo. Prior to July, 1931, 
was vice-president of the 
National Life Insurance 
Kast St. Louis, III. 
He had charge of the agency forces 
When the Citi- 


Louis 
St. Louis, 
Mr. Shy 
Citizens 
Company of 


of that company. 
zens National Life was reinsured 
by the Bankers 
ance Company of Chicago, IIL, in 
July, 1931, Mr. Sly took a place 
on the board of directors of the 
Chicago company and handled the 
East 


\merican Insur- 


affairs of its branch office in 
St. Louts 


* * * 


Jan W. Hix 
was nmomed 
Star Club of 

Com- 


ot Midland, 
president of the All 
Life Insurance 
during the annual 


‘Texas, 


the Lamar 
pany, conven- 
tion cruise to Mexico, July 30. 


won the presidency by his record 


Hix 


on volume of business, amount of 


gross premiums and his persistency 


record. Other officers announced 
WeTe ; Walt E. Watts of Brook- 
haven, Miss., first vice-president ; 


Clarence Buckley of Jackson, Miss., 
second vice-president, and T. H. 
Cutrer of New Orleans, La., third 


vice-president. 
* * * 


A committee 
which will contact every life in- 
surance office in San Francisco for 
the purpose of securing as many 
advance registrations for the forty- 
third annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers to be held in San Francisco, 
\ugust 15 to 19, has been appointed 
by (Oscar ( Le Bart. president of 
\gents 

tto 


general 


the San Francisco General 
and Managers Association. 
L Zeus and Thos. A, 


chairmen of the convention 


Cox, 
com- 


Life Insurance 


mittee in charge of arrangements 


for the conclave, are desirous of 


OLKS AND ©2442 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE | 


| 


| 


| generation. 


having as many local underwriters | 


as possible registered before the 


opening of the convention so as to | 


avoid the rush. 
* * oa 


a 


James J. (“Daddy”) Parks, 
president of the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at J. 
“Policyholders Picnic” held recent- 
lv at Greenbrier, Ark. The picnic 
was declared to be the biggest rural 
Arkansas this 
year, some 6000 persons being pres- 


vice- 


D. Dunaway’s 


gathering held in 


ent. They came in all sorts of 
vehicles from passenger automo- 
biles and trucks to old-fashioned 


farm wagons with chairs as extra 
seats and hay-racks loaded to the 


guards. 
~ ok * 


Major Roger B. Hull, 


managing director and_ general 
counsel of the National Associa- 


tion of Life Underwriters, arrived 
in San Francisco Aug. 5 for a short 
stay, only to review plans for the 
conclave and then immediately de- 
parted for Lake Tahoe. Major 
Hull is accompanied by his daugh- 
ter and will return to San Francisco 
Aug. 11 to be with the early ar- 
rivals for the annual convention. 
W. E. 
of Life Association News, arrived 
in the convention city Aug. 6. 


* * * 


iin F. Ruehlmann, 


vice-president of the Western and 
Southern group of insurance com- 
sailed from New York on 
the maiden voyage of the S. S. 
Manhattan, August 10, to study the 
systems of operation of insurance 


panies, 


companies in England, France, and 
He was accompanied 


Germany. 


by Mrs. 


Ruehlmann. 






7 Frank Ettngle 


| SUPPOSE that everyone has to learn 
in school to write legible longhand. 
I know that I did and have had occasion 


| to bear witness to the tongue-biting and 


strained copybook labors of certain 
members of the present grade school 
But how quickly, after en- 
tering into work in which a good, clear 


| script might be advantageous, do all of 


us develop a hurried sort of scrawl 


| that can be deciphered only by our- 


selves and close associates of long 
standing. And we feel flattered to be 
told that our handwriting is atrocious! 


* * * 


T is to be expected that presidents of 

corporations, whose names are printed 
on their stationery and whose letters 
are typed anyway, will make their mark 
of signature as odd as they conceivably 
can, but for heaven’s sake let us work- 
ing people, we who have to read one 


| another’s writing, get back to our old 





Jones, advertising manager | 


seventh grade form: Although I have 
been polite enough to include myself in 
the above indictment, I really don’t be- 
long to the school of modern hiero- 
glyphic writers. As a matter of fact I 
write every bit as well now as I did 
when I was nine years old. That, how- 
ever, is due to the fact that I happened 
to have for my first job the title of 
“Student Operator,” a position of not 
very large responsibilities with the L. & 
N. Railroad. In that job I was asso- 
ciated with professional telegraphers, 
all of whom write a beautiful, flowing 
hand that can be read almost as easily 
as printed matter, and I never quite 
got over the urge to write as well and 
as swiftly as they. 


* co * 


HIS subject was suggested by one 

whom we shall for the moment desig- 
nate as “Mr. So and So.” His note to 
me follows: 


Rye ay that you must be casting about 
for topics for your column, it occurs to me 
that you might say a word to some of 
those people who sign their mail with abso- 
lute abandon. In answering correspondence 
we are continually faced with the predica- 
ment as to whether to guess at the man’s 
name or merely address him as ‘Dear Mr. 
So and So.’”’ 


Not what you could 
call a horrible ex- 
ample, but illustra- 
tive of the author's 
point 


* * 
I find upon inquiry that the signer 


of the above is “Bud” Keyes, Jr., of THE 
SPECTATOR Company. 
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ORDINARY —~ 


To License Agents 
On a Trial Basis 


Philadelphia Life Under- | 
writers Recommend 
Measure to Legislature 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 8— 
New agents are to be placed 
on a temporary basis before 
receiving regular licenses 
from the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department as a means 
of weeding out the undesir- 
ables and the unfitted from 
the life insurance business. 

This is the gist of one of 
the main recommendations to 
be made by the committee of 
the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters, headed 
by Irvin Bendiner, of the 
New York Life, which is 
planning the life end of the 
recodification of the Pennsyl- 
vania insurance laws. 

The new law will stipulate, 
if it is passed, would provide 
for would-be agents taking 
the same examination they 
are taking now. However, 
whereas now passing the ex- 
amination immediately enti- 
tles one to a license as agent, 
the new ruling would change 
that and place those passing 
into the elementary classifica- 
tion with the licenses as tem- 
porary ones. Within a period 
of six months to a year, if the 
agent has the backing of his 
company and general agent, 
he then takes another exami- 
nation and, if he then passes, 
he secures a permanent li- 
cense. 

This ruling will mean that 
men unfitted for the life in- 
surance profession will no 
longer be permitted to clog 
up the business and will en- 
able general agents to go af- 
ter a higher grade of men. 

At a meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Life 
Underwriters recently at 
Erie, the request of Insur- 
ance Commissioner Arm- 
strong to take charge of re- 
codifying the life insurance 
laws was discussed and it 
was decided to have each lo- 
cal association make its own 
recommendations. 
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Fifty Years’ Service 
With Provident Mutual 


Frank H. Weed Retires as 
Department Manager in 
Home Office 

Frank H. Weed, manager 
of the mortgage loan depart- 
ment of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, this 
month completes his fiftieth 
year of service with that or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Weed entered the 
Provident as a clerk in 1882. 
Later he became real estate 
appraiser and twenty years 
ago was made manager of the 
department. During this pe- 
riod of his supervision the 
company has invested over 
184 million dollars in mort- 
gages, of which about half is 
now outstanding. 

A luncheon was tendered 
Mr. Weed by the officers of 


GROUP 


RETIRES 





Frank H. Weed 


the company, and M. A. Lin- 
ton, president of the Provi- 
dent, congratulated Mr. 
Weed on the splendid record 
of sound investments estab- 
lished by his department. 











Central Life May Reinsure 


Security Life of America 


Receiver Recommends Bid of Illinois Company to 
Court; Various Offers Received; Dissenting 
Stockholders May Yet Block Deal 


CHICAGO, Aug. 9—Early reinsurance of the Se- 
curity Life Insurance Company of America in the 
Central Life Insurance Company of Illinois is in 
prospect, as a result of an order entered by the 


Federal court here that a con-¢ 


tract with this company be 
consummated. 

The bid of the Central Life 
was recommended to _ the 
court by John A. Massen, re- 
ceiver, who has been working 
slowly and meticulously for 
almost four months to find a 
suitable purchaser of the 
company’s business. How- 
ever the Central Life will not 
get the business without a 
struggle because a group of 
stockholders and _ policyhold- 
ers on Tuesday tried to inter- 
vene in the case with the in- 
tention of having the order 
favoring the Central Life set 
aside. The court, however, 





took the intervening petition 
under advisement without 
(Concluded on page 20) 





Court Approves Sale 
of Inter-Southern 

FRANKFoR?, Ky., Aug. 
8—Final orders were en- 
tered today by Circuit 
Judge Church Ford, of 
the Franklin Circuit 
Court, approving the sale 
of the assets of the Inter- 
Southern Life to the New 
Kentucky Home Life In- 
surance Company. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Life Insurance As 


A Farm Necessity 





| Agriculturist Now Far 


Under-Insured, De- 
clares F. A. Howland 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. Aug. 
8—“Agriculture and life in- 


| surance may be coupled to- 


gether as two of the most sta- 
bilizing influences of the na- 
tion. In no other country 
does either hold the place of 
influence it does in the 
United States. Both are bul- 
warks against anarchy and 
communism and both con- 
tribute heavily to the per- 
manence of our institutions. I 
expect that coming days will 
develop a closer relationship 
between the two.” 

This statement and antici- 
pation of closer relationship 
was made by Fred A. How- 
land, president of the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Montpelier, Vt., in an 
address to the WGY farm 
forum over the radio last 
Friday evening on the sub- 
ject, “Agriculture and the 
Life Insurance Companies.” 
At the invitation of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company Mr. 
Howland made this address 
as one of a series of such talks 
which have for their purpose 
to show the inter-dependence 
existing betwen agriculture 
and the various industries 
and professions. 

Two Important Points 

Mr. Howland emphasized 
two important points in the 
relationship, the fact that the 
investment of life insurance 
companies in farm mortgages 
in this country has reached 
the stupendous total of near- 
ly two thousand millions of 
dollars—“ a sum about twice 
the size of our national debt 
prior to the World War and 
nearly three times the amount 
of reparation payments just 
agreed upon at Lausanne ag 
a measure of Germany’s abil- 
ity to pay;” and the second 


point being that farmers have 
invested less generally than 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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Retirement Income 
Contracts Stressed 


Fidelity Mutual, Atlantic 
Life and Life of Vir- 
ginia Announce New 
Policies 


Issuance of a Retirement 
Income Endowment Contract 
at age 60, in addition to the 
contract at age 65 already 
issued, has been announced 
by the Atlantic Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Richmond, 
Va. 

Atlantic Life Contract 

The new policy is written 
exclusively on the non-par- 
ticipating basis and its terms 
similar to those of the 


are 
contract at age 65. The 
amounts available at age 


60 under options other than 
a monthly income are as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the income 
at maturity, the insured may 
elect to receive $1,443 in cash; 
or, on evidence of _ insur- 
ability, to withdraw $538 in 


cash and receive a paid-up 
life insurance policy for 
$1,443. In addition, while not 


expressly stated in the con- 
tract, the insured at ma- 
turity, if a first class risk, 
may be accorded the further 
option of taking paid-up life 
insurance for $2,302. 

For women the premium 
(without additional bene- 
fits), the values and the 
amount of insurance are the 
same as for men, but the 
amount of monthly income 
commencing at maturity will 
be $9.18 instead of $10 per 
thousand. 


Fidelity Mutual Life 

Two new annuity forms 
are announced by the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, to meet the demands of 
prospects who object to com- 
pletely surrendering their 
principal in the event of 
early death without the cer- 
tainty of a commensurate 
return. 

The new forms are known 
as the “Single Premium Cash 
Refund Annuity” and the 
“Single Premium Refund 
Annuity.” The first plan pro- 
vides a life annuity and in 
addition, if the annuitant 
does not live to receive an- 


nuity payments equal to the 
purchase price, the difference 
between the sum of the an- 
nuity payments and the pur- 
chase price will be paid to a 


Life Insurance 


named beneficiary in one sum 
at the annuitant’s death. 
The second plan provides in 
the event of death of the an- 


nuitant that the annuity pay- | 
ments, as they become due, | 
will be paid to a named bene- | 


ficiary until a total equal to 
the single premium has been 
paid. 





Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Retirement Income 


Policy 
The “Retirement Income 
Bond,” providing insurance 


protection during the earlier | 


years of a man’s life and a 
guaranteed income for life 
during his later years, has 
been added to the varied list 
of policies issued by the Life 
Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia. 


The new policies, the com- | 


| pany announces, are issued 


in units of $1,000 initial in- | 


surance and $10 monthly in- 
come. If death occurs prior 
to maturity, the initial 
amount of insurance or the 
cash value, if greater, will 
be paid as the death benefit. 
The income is arranged to 
commence at ages 55, 60 an 
65, and continues for life, 


| with 100 payments certain. 


| are written 


Both waiver of premium dis- 
ability and double indemnity 
with the con- 
tracts. The policies contain 
the company’s usual liberal 
provisions, including 


Instalment Options, Loan 
Privilege and Non-Forfeiture 
Provisions. Policies will be 
issued on both male and 
female risks, the usual rules 
as to medical and non-medical 
insurance applying. 


the | 
| Special Benefit Provision, the 





| New Selection Committee 

The new selection commit- 
tee of the Missouri State Life 
| Insurance Company is com- 
| posed of M. W. Donnelly, as- 
sistant secretary, chairman; 
| Ross E. Moyer, assistant ac- 
| tuary, and Dr. B. Y. Jaudon, 
| medical director. C. O. Shep- 
herd, vice-president and ac- 
tuary, is in general charge of 
selection work. 





F. H. Hornby Director 
of Guardian Life 


At the meeting of the Board 
of Directors of The Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of 
America, held on July 27, 
| the election of Frederick H. 
| Hornby to membership on the 

board was announced. 
| Mr. Hornby is chairman of 
the board of The Continental 
| Bank and Trust Company. 
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“No Charity for Us” 


Some men would starve themselves rather than depend 
upon others for their sustenance. 


They are those who would be “too proud to 


Yet, by ignoring their life insurance needs, 
they are making it certain that their wives 
and children would become public charges 
if they, the providers, were suddenly taken 


Is there justice in that? 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Commissioner Dunham Will 
Prosecute Unethical Agents 


Connecticut Official Warns of Drastic Action to 
Curb Twisting; Statement Directed to Public As 


Safeguard. 


Scores “Whispering Campaigns 


Aroused by the filing of numerous complaints 


against insurance agents, 


Insurance Commissioner 


Howard P. Dunham recently issued a statement 
warning agents who resort to unethical practices 
that they face the loss of their licenses and criminal 


prosecution. 

“An insurance agent occu- 
pies a position of trust and 
acts in a fiduciary capacity,” 
Commissioner Dunham said. 
“The public, having little un- 
derstanding of the insurance 
business, relies upon his judg- 
ment, experience and honesty. 
The agent’s responsibility, 
therefore, is great. 

“One of the most serious 
offences which may be charged 
against an agent is twisting— 
that is, inducing a person to 
surrender his life insurance in 
one company and buy life in- 
surance in the company repre- 
sented by the agent. This 
practice is unethical and un- 
lawful and an agent faces the 
loss of his license and a fine 
or term in jail on conviction. 

“An agent who persuades a 
person to switch companies is 
not safeguarding the insured’s 
interest; he is merely seeking 
more business at the insured’s 
expense. It is not to the in- 
terest of a policyholder to 
take the cash value and sur- 
render his policy in a good 
company and then buy insur- 
ance in another company. The 
policyholder generally loses 
much by such switching. In 
the first place, many years 
having elapsed since he 
bought his life insurance poli- 
cy, he must pay a higher pre- 
mium for the new policy due 
to the increase in his age. 
And then there is always the 
possibility that he may not be 
able to pass another life in- 
surance medical examination. | 

“Many policyholders fall | 
easy prey in hard times to 
the persuasion of the glib 
agent who seeks only to make 
a profit without regard to the | 
policyholder’s welfare. This 
practice must be stopped. The 
Insurance Department wel- | 
comes any report of twisting | 
by agents. | 

“Under present conditions | 
there is an increased tendency | 
for policyholders to be ap- 


that the present insurance | 
carried is not suitable to pres- | 
ent needs, and a change to 
some other form and in some 
other company is suggested. 
In the great majority of such 


cases, the change is distinctly 
to the disadvantage of the in- 
sured. Policyholders who have 
purchased insurance in com- 
panies admitted to this state 


have paid the original acquisi- | 


tion costs. A change to an- 
other company involves new 
acquisition costs and such 
costs must ultimately come 
from the pocket of the policy- 
holder. Should such a pro- 
gram be offered to you, I 
would suggest that you ask 
that it be put in writing and 
submit it for analysis to the 
company in which you are in- 
sured. 

“The above caution applies 
to insurance with or without 
loans. In many cases the 
‘twister’ will urge that be- 
cause a policy is encumbered 
it should be rewritten. In 
most cases, even on policies 
with loans, it is distinctly to 
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the insured’s 
continue his 


advantage to 
present insur- 
ance. 

“Most life insurance com- 
panies are cooperating to com- 
bat this practice. 

“Applications which pros- 
pective policyholders now fill 
out ask whether the insurance 
applied for is intended to re- 
place insurance now in force 
in another company. 

“The twister sometimes fal- 
sifies the condition of an in- 
surance company in order to 
convince a policyholder of the 
necessity of surrendering his 
insurance in that company. 
This is highly dangerous and 
the net result will be to un- 
dermine confidence in the en- 
tire structure of insurance. 
Whispering campaigns are ob- 
noxious and cowardly and the 
Connecticut Department will 
not tolerate them.” 














us...lama 


. at home.” 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





proached with the argument 





whose policy had lapsed. 


believe my eyes... 


A Story to Warm The 
Cockles of Your Heart 


A Vice-President recently read to a conference of New 
York Life Officers a letter from the widow of a policyholder 
She wrote: “J know he had let it 
lapse... he could hardly get enough money to buy bread for 
widow with four children . 
dollar, and no job.” ... 


There was a moment of gloomy silence. Then the Vice- 
President said, “Extended Insurance was in force. We shall 
pay $5,035.58.” There were exclamations and smiles of re- 
lief. The Chairman clapped his hands! 


After receiving her check, the widow wrote: “J could hardly 
a check for $5,035.58 . . 
penniless widow can tell you what this check means to me... 
I hope to be able to educate each one of these children .. . 
Best of all, it has enabled me to keep my children together 


(The insured was notified that extended insurance 
would run to Dec. 8, 1933, but apparently had not 


told his wife.) 


How fortunate for this family that the 
agent recommended a life policy and not 


term insurance. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


.. 1 have not a 


. No one but a 
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May Reinsure Security 
Life of America 

(Concluded from page 17) 
permitting it to be filed with 
the clerk and there now is 
much conjecturing and guess- 
ing as to just what ailega- 
tions are made. Rumors of 
this intervening suit were 
current on Monday and the 
petition was expected to be 
made public on Tuesday, but 
the action of Judge Walter 
C. Lindley avoided the pub- 
licity. He will announce 
later if intervention will be 
allowed. 

In the meantime the re- 
ceiver is trying to work outa 
satisfactory reinsurance con- 
tract. 

The other bidding com- 
panies were the Continental, 
of St. Louis, Pacific States, 
Lincoln National, Equitable 
Life and Casualty of Louis- 
ville and Illinois bankers of 
Monmouth. Despite the fact 
that the bid of the Central 
has been accepted and the 
matter would therefore ap- 
pear closed, all of the pro- 
posals, including that of the 
Central Life, have been im- 
pounded and no official an- 
nouncement has been made. 


Yet it is rumored that all of | 
the bids proposed a lien of | 
100 per cent subject to liqui- | 


dation of the Security’s as- 
sets. It 
that the Central Life would 


is further rumored | 


receive only the expense load- | 


ing and that the mortality 
savings and excess interest 
on the business would go to 
reduce the lien. 
and maturities would be paid 
in full. 

The principal assets of the 
Security were controlling in- 


Death claims | 


terests in the Inter-Southern | 


now defunct and the Northern 
State against which receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 

It was indicated that no pub- 
licity would be accorded the 
several proposals until a con- 


tract is finally approved by | 


the court. 





Added Premiums 

The Western and 
Southern Life has made 
additional payments of 
2 per cent to 20 per cent 
on the face of premium- 
paying Industrial pol- 
icies in force three or 
more years and on 
which premiums have 
been fully paid, matur- 
ing either as Endow- 
ments or by natural 
death. 
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RETIREMENT INCOME ASSURED 
WITH GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


President Bushnell, of Buckeye Pipe Line Company, 
Says Insurance Companies Logical Agency for 
Safeguarding Funds Set Aside for Income 


Industry’s growing realiza- 
tion of the value of insured 
retirement programs is again 
practically illustrated by the 
action of officials of the four 
organizations constituting the 
Northern group of pipe line 
companies in transferring the 
administration of their 29- 


year-old pension plan to the | 


Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. 
Approximately 900 em- 


ployees of the Buckeye Pipe 
Line Company, the New York 
Transit Company, the North- 
ern Pipe Line Company, and 
the Indiana Pipe Line Com- 


pany have been affected by | 


this action. 

In announcing the comple- 
tion of arrangements with 
the Equitable, D. S. Bushnell, 
president of each of the com- 


panies, said, “The decision to | 


revise our retirement system 
and to place it on a sound re- 
serve basis conforms to the 


idea now generally accepted 
in industry that an insurance 
company is the logical agent 


for safeguarding funds set 
aside for incomes to em- 
ployees in their old age. The 


guarantees which an insur- 
ance company is able to offer 
| remove any uncertainty re- 
garding the future.” 

Annuity reserves held by 
| the different companies for 
the payment of retirement in- 
comes to the 200 former em- 
ployees now on the annuity 
rolls in accordance with the 
terms of the previous plan, 
have also been turned over to 
the Equitable for the purpose 
| of carrying out the provisions 
| of their old plan. 

Normal retirement age is 
65 for men and 55 for women 
| or after twenty years of serv- 
| ice, whichever is later. Pro- 
| vision is also made for retir- 
|ing employees under certain 
| conditions, at earlier or later 
ages. 








EFFICIENCY 





JOHN M. HULL, 


| President 


BUFFALO 


Efficiency is the Elimination of 
Wasted Effort 


Our policies increase your efficiency by 
saving time and effort—they meet the 
needs of desirable customers and prospects. 


If you are interested in a permanent connec- 
tion in Ohio or New York, it will pay you 


to investigate. 


FRANK F. EHLEN, 
Director of Agencies 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1872 


452 Delaware Ave. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





| Perseverance 


Life Insurance As a 
Farm Necessity 
| (Concluded from page 17) 
| they should in life insurance, 
|for probably not more than 
one policy out of every ten is 
now written on lives of farm- 
ers. 

He urged that every farm- 
er would find it of advantage 
to carry at least enough to 
cover the farm mortgage in- 
debtedness. 

Concerning this necessity, 
Mr. Howland declared that 
an examination of 100 mort- 
gage applications on Iowa 
farms shows that only 23 of 
the owners carried any life 
insurance, while fire insur- 
ance, covering a lesser haz- 
ard, was practically univer- 
sal. 

“Farmers are the chief pa- 
trons of cooperative move- 
ments,” Mr. Howland con- 
tinued, “but for some reason 
they have as yet failed ade- 
quately to appreciate or share 
in the greatest and most al- 
truistic and most successful 
of all the great cooperative 
movements of history.” 





Persistency Records 

Seventeen agents for the 
Central States Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis per- 
sistency records ranging from 
206 to 238 weeks without a 
miss in production. J. E. 
Downsan, R. L. Wilkins, of 
Missouri; John Ernest and 
R. T. Williamson of Okla- 
homa, and L. S. McQuarrie 
of Utah, have each a string of 
238 consecutive weeks to their 
credit. They have been on 
the roster of the company’s 
Club every 





| week since it was launched on 


January 1, 1928. G. W. Gable 
and M. I. Lewi of Oklahoma, 


| L. W. Hugley of Missouri and 








J. J. Raley of Arkansas are at 
the 237-week mark. 


Company Sales Congress 

JaCKSON, Miss., Aug. 9— 
Representatives of the Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Co. of 
Mississippi and Tennessee 
participated in a sales con- 
gress last Friday and Satur- 
day in Jackson. The opening 
session Friday morning was 
presided over by T. E. Hand. 


Quarterly Dividend 
At the quarterly meeting of 
the directors, a 3 per cent reg- 
ular quarterly stock dividend 
was declared for the Lamar 


| Life Insurance Company of 


Jackson, Miss. The company 
paid its regular dividends in 
1931 with 3 per cent addi- 
tional at the end of the year. 
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Life Insurance Results for First Six Months 


Production Data for Twenty-Two Companies Showing 


Current Results in Comparison With 1931 





S 
Menthe = .._.Insurance Written ‘ —a Insurance In Force anend 
( y and Location Ending Ordinary Industrial Group Total Ordinary Industrial Group Total 
June 30 
$ $ $ $ $ 
smerican Life, Detroit 1932 4,035,670 4,035,670 90 , 761,289 90,761,289 
‘is 1931 4,770,239 4,770,239 96,568,227 96,568,227 
nnecticut Mutual, Hartford 1932 53,806 53,806,041 963,933,000 963 ,933 ,000 
1931 , 650, 55,650,614 961,974,000 961,974,000 
ntinental Life, St. Louis 1932 5,713,888 421,670 6,135,558 98 315,883 7,214,954 105,530,837 
\1931 7,360,682 519,200 7,879,882 102,793,792 4,869,494 107 , 663 , 286 
Empire Life & Ace., Indianapolis | 1932 525,573 5,239,280 5,764,853 2,387,419 6,821,376 9 , 208,795 
{1931 877,638 6,646,123 7,523,761 2,257,335 8,741,929 10,999 , 264 
Federal Life, Chicago§$ 1932 6,843,485 6,843,485 123,058,635 21,325 551,000 = =123,630,960 
: 1931 13,806,230 13 ,806, 230 141,813,809 26,302 1,154,500 142,994,611 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 1932 7,203,120 133,499 7,336,619 204 , 267 , 157 5,984,070 210,251,227 
; 1931 3,628 1,592,529 15,218,523 214,781,002 5,972,621 220 , 753 ,623 
ncoln Liberty, Lincoln* 1932 3,343, 3,343 ,000 24,000,000 24,000 ,000 
- : 11931 3,979,000 3,979,000 23,900,000 23 , 900,000 
Midwest Life, Lincoln 1932 1,135,660 1,135, 660 23,090,045 23 ,090 045 
Z 1931 1,345,528 24,679,719 24,679,719 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul 1932 14,584,729 1,524,840 5 187,584,479 25,440,286 213,024,765 
{1931 18,075,226 5,302,468 23. 377, 694 190 ,840, 208 24,284,475 215,124,683 
Missouri State, St. Louis J1932 23,144,737 39,117,705 62,262,442 727 678,140 326,413,319 1,054,091 ,459 
‘a {1931 37,080,990 53,029,304 90,110,294 814,477,701 392,293,461 1,206,771, 162 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. {1932 2,168,840 2,168,840 15,914,667 15,914, 667 
11931 2,576,753 2,576,753 15,080,126 15,080, 126 
National Union, Spokane 1932 1, 156,987 1,156,987 3,778,146 3,778,146 
1931 1,158,442 1,158,442 2,892,701 2,892,701 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee {1932 136,056,779 136,056,779 4,065,563 ,963 4,065 563 ,963 
\1931 162,238,618 162,238,618 4,099,343 , 603 4,099 ,343 ,603 
Northwestern National, 1932 20,239,481 13,869,066 34,108,547 302,328,495 59,098,387 361,426,882 
Minneapolis \1931 23,643,040 6,983,066 30,626,106 311,493,466 43,011,130 354,504,596 
iregon Mutual, Portland }1932 2,230,493 2,230,493 57,235,931 57,235,931 
(1931 3,501,019 3,501,019 58 ,368 ,099 58,368,099 
Pan-American, New Orleans J1932 13,071,834 342,000 13,413,834 174,936,978 4,314,800 179,251,778 
\1931 17,851,543 656,300 18,507,843 186,456,424 4,927,250 191,383,674 
hiladelphia Life, Philadelphia \ 1932 2,831,199 70, 127 ,392 
\ 1931 3,400,774 76,409 ,848 
Security Mutual, Lincoln 1932 2,231,661 2,231,661 31,868,851 31,868,851 
i (1931 3,228,612 3,228,612 32,177,031 32,177,031 
State Reserve, Fort Smith, Tex. 1932 976,124 976,124 8,988 ,644 8,988,644 
\1931 1,001,435 1,001,435 8,890,930 8,890,930 
Texas Security, Dallas j1932 1, _— 452 52,000 1,355,452 947 ,627 1,815,000 13 , 762 ,627 
: | 1931 u u 3,022,898 13 ,022,898 
nion Mutual, Portland, Me. 1932 1,948,260 1,948,260 76,112,535 76,112,535 
1931 2,816,335 2,816,335 ,537 290 81,537,290 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh {1932 2,580,023... 2,580,023 , 864, 189 8,501 41,872,690 
\1931 3,401,863 3,401 , 863 44,403,674 10,469 44,414,143 


Net Total 
Premiums Capital Admitted Net 
Written Paid Up Assets Surplus 
> 3 $ $ 
u 500,000 17,111,117 584,001 
u 500,000 18,309,476 602,913 
16,781,655 207 , 258, 123 u 
17,351,308 203 , 182,646 u 
216,073 500,000 17,464,698 671,922 
232 ,398 500,000 17,339,596 635,481 
6,017,517 300,000 1 u 
7, 789 347 300 ,000 u u 


2,438 , 268 
3, 164,862 
281,275 


375,000 14,593,011 456,055 
375,000 14,190,947 115,439 
250,000 32,247,107 u 


429,025 250,000 31,791,614 u 
98,000 100,000 4,000,000 192,000 
147,000 §=100,000 3,300,000 188,000 
$281,004 300,000 4,682,824 262,236 
$315,292 300,000 4,776,984 238,756 
u u u 
u u u 
u u u u 
u u u u 
65,065 445,600 2,592,640 315,592 
77 ,303 500,000 2,447,386 312,757 
60,869 124,200 241,920 32,612 
40,169 147,800 206,785 7,438 


a60 , 250,378 u u 

a6l 521,497 u u 
371,277 1,100,000 46,868,314 1,907,371 
326,759 1,100,000 44,444,800 1,686,697 


u u u 

u u u 
u 1,000,000 28,874,569 1,345,523 
u 1,000,000 28,048,971 1,304,602 

u u u u 

u u u u 

u u u 

u u u 

18,702 100,000 u u 

21,364 100 ,000 u u 
157,094 150,000 499 , 483 51,475 
146,776 150 ,000 371,897 79, 269 
Be 180, 012 22,302,377 1,005,547 
1.2 77, 183 22,583,976 1,157,515 
75, "605 400,000 7,128,734 b665,975 
89,977 400,000 7'008. 168 b592,861 





b Includes funds set aside in 1932 $275,000 and in 1931 $225,000 


§ Insurance written and in force on written basis: net premiums written, capital paid up, total admitted 


assets and net surplus include accident and health department 


* Approximate figures 


u Unavailable 
a Gross new and renewal premiums collected 


} Premiums collected, less reinsurance 
t Includes $50,000 contingency reserve 














Dickmann Nominated 


Joseph F. Dickmann, for- 
mer president of the First 
National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America and for a 
time head of the Mississippi 
Valley Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which had taken over 
the First National Life, was 
nominated by the Democrats 
for judge of the Court of 
Criminal Correction in St. 
Louis. Mr. Dickmann, at one 
time chief deputy sheriff and 
later an assistant circuit at- 
torney, is very familiar with 
the work of this court. 


Woman Leads Agency 
Salesmen of the Seattle 
agency of the Bankers Life 
of Iowa bowed down before a 
feminine conqueror in July. 
Mrs. I. B. Odell, member of 
the Seattle agency for the 
past several years, wrote 
$41,500 in new business dur- 
ing the month of July and 
was leader of the entire 
agency for the month. 
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Pyramid Life Takes 
Over Okla. Life 


Herbert L. Thomas Will 
Be Vice-President of 
New Organization 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Aug. 8 
—Purchase of the Oklahoma 
Life Insurance Co. of Okla- 
homa City by the Pyramid 
Life Insurance Co. of Little 
Rock has been announced by 
Herbert L. Thomas of Little 
Rock, president of the latter 
company. 

While the terms of the 
transaction were not made 
public, Mr. Thomas said that 
the purchase increased the 
Pyramid Life’s insurance in 


force to more than $11,000,- 
000 and the assets of the com- 
pany to more than $1,000,000. 

The sales organization of 
the Oklahoma concern will be 
taken over by the Pyramid, 


and N. Bert Smith of Okla- 
homa City, president of the 
company, will be vice-presi- 
dent and a member of the 
board of directors and will be 
in charge of the Oklahoma 
offices of the Pyramid Life. 
Mr. Thomas made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“In the seven years since 
the organization of the Pyra- 
mid Life, each year has seen 
the company grow in number 
of policyholders, in insurance 
in force and in total assets 
-until, at the present moment, 
the company has more than 
6500 policyholders, insurance 
in force in excess of $11,000,- 
000 and total assets of more 
than $1,000,000.” 

J. C. Smith, vice-president 
of Oklahoma Life, will be 
superintendent of agencies. 
Other officers, all of Little 
Rock, are: Robert O. Stark, 
secretary; Ben R. Hamilton, 
vice-president, and Verne 


MeMillen, the Rev. James 
Thomas, Carl Hollis and 
David A. Cates, directors. 


Associate General Agents 

Hays, Hudson & Bradstreet 
have been appointed general 
agents for the New England 
Mutual Life in Los Angeles. 
The Los Angeles partnership 
consists of five independent 
life underwriters, including: 
Rolla R. Hays, Clarence W. 
Hudson, Raymond H. Brad- 
street, William Eugene Hays 
and Rolla R. Hays, Jr. The 
latter three will govern the 
business of the company in 
! Orange County working from 

an office in Santa Ana. 


Keffer Production 


R. H. Keffer, general agent 
of the 4&tna Life Insurance 
Company at 100 William St., 
New York City, has an- 
nounced paid for business of 
$1,316,286 for July, 1932, as 
compared to $1,751,578 for the 
month of July, 1931. 

The total business paid for 
by this agency for the year 
1932 to date is $13,034,053, as 
against $15,764,686 for the 

|, same period last year. 
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And Now— 
Monthly Premiums! 


Agents, profiting by the 
exceptional money-making 
opportunities of our Golden 
Rule Contract,now may place 
Monthly Premium Policies, as 
well as those on the Annual, 
Semi-Annual or Quarterly 
basis. 

A Monthly Premium De- 
positing Plan is certain to be 
popular in times like these. 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 














" 


Reasons Why 
Berkshire Life Agents Succeed 


The Following List of Policies Are Adapted 
to Meet Present Day Needs: 


BERKSHIRE SPECIAL (LOW COST) 


RETURN PREMIUM RETIREMENT 
ANNUITY (Ages 50-55-60-65-70) 


RETIREMENT INCOME (Ages 50-55-60-65-70) 


12% GUARANTEED INCOME (FAMILY 
INCOME) 


PREFERRED RISK 
WHOLE LIFE PAYABLE AT AGE 85 


EXTREMELY LIBERAL POLICY CON. 
TRACT FEATURES 


“FUND-O-MENTALS”—COMPLETE— 
NEW TRAINING COURSE 


“Ask Any Berkshire Life Agent” 











BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1851 
FRED H. RHODES, President PITTSFIELD, MASS. 























Bermuda in August 


A Convention trip to Bermuda this August 
is the reward to Agents of the company for 


outstanding production. 





General Agents find our Convention trips 


of great help in building new organization. 





We have a few General Agency openings in 
the Middle West. Can you qualify? 


Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















AND NOW, 
AN ANNUITY! 


To complete its already attractive 


line of policies, the National an- 
nounces a new Retirement Income 
Annuity. 


This contract, in addition to the 
already favorably known Universal 
policies, gives National representa- 
tives exactly what they need to get 
business these days—low cost pro- 
tection for those who have felt the 
pinch; a guaranteed investment for 
those who have learned a lesson. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 


118 llth Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Conn. Department 





Report for 1931 Shows | 


Big Drop in Members 


and Insurance in Force | 





A substantial drop in mem- 
bership and insurance in force 


during 1931 in the 49 frater- | 


nal benefit societies licensed 
to transact an insurance busi- 
ness in Connecticut was in- 
dicated by the statistics 
contained in Part III of the 
Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment’s annual report. 
Notwithstanding this general 
nation-wide trend, the four 
fraternal benefit societies 
domiciled in Connecticut made 
slight gains in both member- 
ship and insurance in force. 

The number of members in 
the fraternal societies report- 
ing to Connecticut decreased 
from 4,203,079 on December 
31, 1930, to 3,952,522 on De- 
cember 31, 1931, and the in- 
surance in force in the same 
period dropped from $4,717,- 
375,159 to $4,357,320,946. 

The membership of the four 
Connecticut societies, on the 
other hand, increased from 
290,330 on December 31, 1930, 
to 291,455 on December 31, 
1931, and their insurance in 
force increased from $319,- 
048,480 to $321,313,412. 

The ratio of death claims 
paid to mortuary assessments 
was 70.32 per cent. The ratio 
of management expense to 
total income was 12.59 per 
cent. The average number of 
deaths per thousand of mem- 
bership was 14.16. The av- 
erage number of lapses per 
thousand of membership was 
131.67, a substantial reduc- 
tion from the 1930 figure of 


Number 


Knights of Columbus, New 
og eee 
Polish National Alliance of 
United States, Chicago, 
Polish Roman Catholic 
Union, Chicago, Ill. .... 
Union St. Jean Baptiste. 
Woonsocket, I. 
Modern Woodmen of 
America, Rock Island, II. 


Lists Fraternals. 











Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 


ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


care of THE SPECTATOR 























Clerical 
cluding 


as 
point to a resumption of 
business 
July 13.6 per cent of all 
the applications received 
by the Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., 
amounts less than $10,- 
000, were on the lives of 
this occupational group. 
They shared with sales- 
proprietors, 
students an 
increase in life insurance 
purchases over the pre- 
vious month. 


men, 
chants and 


the signs 


Trend of Policy Buying 
workers 
stenographers 
are apparently becoming 
more sure of their jobs 


in- 


begin to 


activity. 


In 


for 


mer- 








| 
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Protective Life Campaign 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 9 
—In honor of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Protective Life, 
Birmingham, the home office 
agency put $220,000 worth of 
paid-for business on the books 
during July. <A. B. Hale, 
agency manager, set a quota 
of 1000 new 
during the campaign and so 
far this one agency has en- 
rolled 936 persons. 





Showed July Increase 

July production of the 
Bankers Life Co. of Des 
Moines showed an increase of 
$715,548 over the production 
for July of last year. New 
paid-for business of the Bank- 
ers Life totaled $6,670,998. 





183.58, but a 
marked increase 
over 75.59, the 


1929 figure. 


The 


societies 


having the larg- | 


est 


membership 
in Connecticut on 
December 
1931, were as fol- 
lows: 


Amount 


$8,961,718 


31, 


4,200,850 | 


3,502,529 


2,759,300 | 


5,956,865 





Dollar Signs 


the year. 


000; 


at $10,170,000.—" Agency 
Western States Life. 














Many of us will agree that last year was a bad 
year, yet it would be interesting to compile a list 
of things in a business way that happened during 
Here's a beginning:—900,000 electric 
refrigerators were purchased at a total cost of 
$216,000,000; 30,000 household floor machines at 
$1,680,000; 686,648 vacuum cleaners at $34,332,- 
110,000,000 battery cells and 5,000,000 cases 
for flashlights at $12,000,000; 707,300 electric fans 
Bulletin,” 


California- 
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WT STANDING 


by 
ail 


Standard 


A 


policyholders | 


| A Proposition for 


Losing Candidates 





Life Executive Plans to 
Soften Blows for the 


"Also Rans"' 





LITTLE Rock, ARK., Aug. 
Jim G. Ferguson, vice- 
president of the Continental 
Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., and formerly 
commissioner of mines, manu- 
factures and agriculture of 
Arkansas, inserted the fol- 
lowing ad in Little Rock daily 
newspapers last Sunday: 





Campaign Days 
“It’s just like old times, po- 
litical bombshells bursting all 
about, the air full of ora- 
torical fireworks and the boys 
telling funny stories about 
each other—a typical Arkan- 


|sas Campaign. 





“Kinder reminds me of 
some of the contests I have 
been in. 

“Sitting on the sidelines, 
an ex-candidate gets a lot of 
kick out of the big show, 
watching the boys moving 
their machine guns around in 
attacks and counter-attacks. 

“Looks like there might be 
a big casualty list on August 
9, but there won’t. They’ll 
all come up smiling. 

“It’s just politics. 
CONGRATULATIONS TO 

WHo WIN: 

BETTER LUCK TO 

WuHo Lose: 

“It’s a great old world, a 
great old state and a great 
old party. Better times are 
ahead. 

“WIN or LOSE, the Conti- 
nental Life Insurance Com- 


THOSE 


THOSE 


|pany offers you patriots an 


opportunity to render more 
and better service to your 


| ‘dear people’ than you prom- 
|ised them in this campaign. 


If you don’t get that job at 
the polls, line up with a busi- 


|ness where you can really 
|render a public service and 


| you. 


won’t have your feelings hurt. 
“IT have a proposition for 
Think it over.” 
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Philadelphia Association 
Committee Chairmen 

The following committee 
chairmen have just been ap- 
pointed by the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Under- 
writers for the year 1932- 
1933: 

Board of directors—Allan 
D. Wallis, Equitable Life In- 
surance Company of Iowa. 

Law and comity committee 
—Frederic G. Pierce, Connec- 
ticut General Life Insurance 
Company. 

Program 


committee — Si- 


gourney Mellor, Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


House committee of associ- 


ation headquarters—Russell 
W. Hergesheimer, N ort h- 
western Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Company. 

Membership committee— 
Alexander V. Tisdale, C. L. 
U., Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 





Publicity Committee—Alice 
E. Roché, Louis F. Paret 
Agency, Provident Mutual | 


Life Insurance Company. 

Attendance committee— 
Don R. Sidle, Girard Life In- 
surance Company. 

Insurance library commit- 
tee—Irvin Bendiner, C. L. U., 
New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

Tri-state congress commit- 
tee—Russell W. Hergesheim- 
er, Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

Committee to cooperate 
with the Philadelphia chapter | 
of Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers — Alexander V. Tisdale, 
Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 





New Headquarters 

The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters is | 
now housed in its new and at- | 
tractive headquarters in the 
penthouse on top of the Six- 
teen-Sixteen Walnut Street 
Building. 








AGENCY EXECUTIVES’ 
SEMINAR CONVENES 


Two-Week Conference of Home Office Executives 


Now in Session at Chicago Under Direction 
of Sales Research Bureau Officials 





CuHicaGco, ILL., Aug. 8— 
A new and unique experi- 
ment in which life insurance 
home office executives “go to 
school” for two weeks is be- 
ing conducted here by the 
Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau of Hartford, 
Conn. The Agency Execu- 
tives’ Seminar, which con- 
vened this morning at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, is 
not a school in the true sense 
of the word but rather a con- 
ference of home office officials 
interested in discussing the 
fundamentals of agency de- 
partment management. 

The two-week schools in 
agency building were first 
offered in 1929. Many home 
office men have attended these 
schools, which were primarily 
for managers and general 
agents, and last year for the 
first time a special school for 
home office men was held at 
Northwestern University at 
Evanston. The material of- 
fered in this school was on 
agency building only, but 
viewed from the standpoint 
of the home office rather than 
of the field. The work of this 
school was received so well 
that another is to be held im- 
mediately following the pres- 
ent seminar at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 

The home office schools 
mentioned do not cover the 
fundamentals of agency de- 
partment management which 
is of primary concern to 
senior home office executives. 


It was felt that now is an op- | 


portune time to bring to the 








Rehearing Denied 


The Missouri Supreme 
Court has denied the peti- 
tion of Circuit Judge 
Robert W. Hall of St. 
Louis for a rehearing in 
the Duggan receivership 
suit against the Missouri 
State Life Insurance 
Company. 

Judge Hall some weeks 
ago attempted to name 
temporary receivers for 
the Missouri State Life 
without giving the com- 
pany an opportunity to be 
heard. The Missouri 
Supreme Court very 
promptly enjoined the 
receivers from acting and 
in June set aside the or- 
der entirely, holding that 
only the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance un- 
der the Missouri statutes 
has the legal right to 
bring a receivership suit 
against a domestic in- 
surance company. 

Judge Hall sought a 
rehearing by the high 
court which has now de- 
nied his request and ter- 
minated finally the entire 
action. 











senior executives of life in- 
surance companies a plan for 
discussing not the problems 
arising out of the present 
economic situation but rather 
the long-time problems of 
agency department manage- 


| senting 


Prizes for August Production 

To stimulate production 
during the month of August 
the Continental Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis, 
| Mo., is offering three special 
| prizes. One will go to the 
agent having the largest vol- 
ume of new business. The 
second to the agent with the 
largest number of applica- 
tions and the third to the 
agent showing the largest 
percentage of increase over 
his average monthly produc- 
tion. With every agent hav. 
ing a good chance to win a 
prize it is believed a large 
volume of new business will 
be produced during the 
month. 


Ahead of 1931 


The total paid for production 
of the Clancy D. Connell Agency 
of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company for seven 
months of 1932 exceeds the fig- 
iy for the same period in 
193 





ment. Typical of the sub- 
jects which will be presented 
by the Bureau staff and dis- 
cussed by those attending the 
seminar are: Relation of 
Agency Department to Com- 
pany Progress; Developing 
and Introducing Effective 
Sales Methods and Tools; De- 
veloping and Training Men 
for Management; Budgetary 
Control; Agency Department 
Organization, and so forth. 

The twenty-four home 
office executives here for the 
seminar include presidents, 
vice-presidents, secretaries, 
general managers, and super- 
intendents of agencies repre- 
companies of the 
United States and Canada. 
Members of the Bureau staff 
who are here from Hartford 
to conduct the seminar are 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
manager of the Bureau; H. G. 
Kenagy, assistant manager; 
G. Fay Davies, S. G. Dickin- 
son, L. J. Doolin and L. W. S. 
Chapman. 








"Helpful Influences” 
(Concluded from page 13) 
a supply of these circulars that we had 
to reprint it. 

There is one phase touched upon in 
the circular which is highly important 
to produce a spirit of confidence. I 
refer to the fourth paragraph and the 
desirability and importance of enticing 
the hoarded money out into purchase 
of good bonds. There are a large num- 


ber of perfectly good bonds which are 
selling materially below their true value. 

It does not do to scold or lecture the 
hoarder and a systematic attempt to in- 


Life Insurance 


trigue him into putting his money into 
good bonds with the hope of profit by 
the enhancement of price is the best 
method of approach. We are just get- 
ting ready to issue a four-page leaflet 
on this subject. It is quite unnecessary 
to call your attention to the magical 
effect the return of bond prices to normal 
will have on the banks throughout the 
country. Every bank has been despond- 
ent now for so long a period due to the 
shrinkage in the value of their bond 
portfolio that I have positive illustra- 
tion over a wide area of just the in- 
fluence the rising bond prices have 
created. It is not only all the officials 


of a bank but it is all their Board of 
Directors. Last week a director of one 
small bank told me with the greatest 
of glee that their bond portfolio had 
gone up $6,000 in value during the week. 
Commodity prices will increase just 
as the bond prices do and for the time 
being stocks can just as well be for- 
gotten. Get the banks and commodity 
prices back on their feet and the story 
is all told. 
Yours very truly, 
E. W. WEST, 

Chairman of the Board, 

Glens Falls Insurance 

Company. 
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Coler Addresses 
Fraternal Group 


Widely Known Actuary 
Discusses Policy Loans 


and Cash Values 


In an address delivered be- 


fore the National Fraternal 
Congress of America, at 
Washington, D. C., on Aug. 


10, Wendell P. Coler, actuary, 
American Central Life Insur- 
Company, Indianapolis, 


ance 

discussed the similaricy of 
aims and practices of fra- 
ternals and legal reserve life 
insurance companies’ and 
traced the development of the 
former from the eighties 
down to the present. “All 


such carriers,” declared Mr. 
Coler, “whether fraternal, 
mutual, old line or stock com- 
panies are doing their utmost 
to enable the people of: the 
United States and Canada to 
provide by individual initia- 
tive for themselves and their 
families. Today when there 
is so much appeal to the po- 
litically managed units of 
government to do this, that 
and the other thing for us— 
as if all wisdom were wrap- 
ped up in those elected to 
office and those appointed by 
them—it is refreshing to be 
connected with the institution 
of life insurance — the one 
human organization which is 
safely carrying on for the in- 
dividual.” 

Mr. Coler reviewed the de- 
velopments in  fraternals 
from the old days when cash 
withdrawals and loans were 
unheard of down to the pres- 
ent when the societies face 
the common problem of all 
carriers—that of a too liberal 
concession in these respects. 
He warned of the tendency to 
allow the certificate holder or 
policyholder more than their 
rightful due during the early 
life of a contract when the 
loan and cash withdrawal al- 
lowances often overbalance 
the natural reserves accumu- 
lated. At the same time, in 
line with the growing move- 
ment in life insurance prac- 
tice to increase the early cash 
withdrawal charge, he pointed 
out that while in life insur- 
ance charters most state laws 
set up compulsory loan val- 
ues, in the case of fraternals 
this privilege is merely al- 


lowed the societies at their 
wn discretion. 
In former years, declared 


the speaker, it was a mark of 
mismanagement ‘for a com- 
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Wendell P. Coler 


pany to maintain a large cash 
balance; today such a condi- 
tion is the mark of the well 
managed company. This ne- 


cessity to maintain invest- 
ments at a high degree of 
liquidity, said Mr. Coler, 


penalizes the investment re- 
turn and it is only natural 
that those whose demands 
have brought about the condi- 
tion should be made to pay 
the added cost. 

The investment practices, 
office administration and field 
administration of fraternals 
were discussed at length. The 
delegates to the congress were 
warned, in connection with 
field development, against the 
danger of spending excessive 


amounts in field organization | 


work. Caution and solvency 
at all times, he said, are the 


watchwords of life insurance. | 
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on the life 
of the child 
as carly AS 


Growth of Missouri State | 


Life Since Date of 
Organization 

The Missouri State Life In- 
surance Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., has just mailed to 
some 300,000 policyholders 
copies of the Missouri State 
Life Review, a special bulle- 
tin for the policyholders, giv- 
ing them detailed information 
concerning the progress of 
the company since it was es- 
tablished and its present 
strong position in the life in- 
surance industry. 

The foreword of the bulle- 
tin states that its purpose is 
to supply a brief record of 
the salient facts regarding 
the company and its forty 
years of unceasing, unfailing 


service to policyholders. The 
attempt has been made to 
narrate these facts chrono- 


logically and in non-technical 
language so that the policy- 
holder may have a clear, un- 
derstandable picture of the 
important position of the 
company among the outstand- 
ing legal reserve life compa- 
nies of the United States. 
The phenomenal growth of 
the Missouri State Life is 
clearly reflected in a table of 
operating statistics of its 
business over a_ period of 
years contained in the review. 











Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
a synonym for 

Quality and 


Excellence in 


— 
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Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 












Springfield 
Massachusetts 





Organized 1851 
se 


The Review reveals that 
since its organization the 
Missouri State Life has paid 
its policyholders and benefici- 








The table of growth since | aries (to May 31, 1932) a to- 
1893 follows: tal of $162,550,485.84. 

Admitted Number Insurance 
Year Ending Dec. 31 Assets Surplus Policies in Force 
1893 $6,635 603 $902,000 
1902 250,560 $130,278 3,288 4,777,421 
1912 8,001,457 1,691,399 43,220 71,411,018 
1922 39,642,846 4,647,766 151,230* 85,579,745 
1931 154,944,349 7,564,953 353,565" 1,124,983,380 

*Does not include individual group certificates 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company fort Wayne. Indiana 
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Something New 


For those concerned with the litigation and settlement 
of insurance claims. 


The 
SELECTIVE DIGEST OF THE LAW OF 
INSURANCE AND RELATED TOPICS 


Answers the thousand and one questions daily 
arising in the defense and adjustment of claims, 
by brief restatement of the governing statute or 
rule of law followed in each jurisdiction, with 
leading case citations. 

Road maps the law library for further research, 
when necessary to prepare a brief, by references 
to publications giving supplementary authority. 

Puts at your disposal the seasoned judgment and 
specialized experience of a country-wide group of 
Advisory Editors, including many of the foremost 
authorities in the field of insurance and negligence 
law. 


The Selective Digest is published not only as a refer- 
ence work in its own right but also replaces the Digest 
Section of THE INSURANCE BAR, the Preeminent Di- 
rectory of Insurance Counsel and trusted advisor of those 
who employ attorneys in insurance cases. 


THE BAR LIST PUBLISHING CO. 
343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Copies of the New 1932-33 Edition of The Insurance 
Bar without law digests (Directory Section only), will be supplied 
without charge to claims executives, home and branch office 
counsel, etc., whose duties include the selection of attorneys and 
independent adjusters. 
































FOURTH EDITION 














Thoroughly Revised, Improved and 
Greatly Enlarged 


Fire Insurance Inspection 


and Underwriting 


By Dominge and Lincoln 
Members of National Fire Protection Assn. 
Over 5500 different subjects treated 

Numerous illustrations 


1150 pages of timely information—knowledge which may 
make profit or prevent loss. A book which no fire under- 
writer can afford to be without. 


A Complete Text and Reference Book 
for All Insurance Men, comprising 


Processes and Materials Used in Manufacturing and Mer- 
cantile Establishments—Chemicals and Fire Hazards De- 
scribed—Causes and Lessons Learned in Prominent Fires— 
Effect of Fire, Smoke and Water on Contents—Dangerous 
Subjects Under Trade Names—Definitions of Insurance 
Words and Phrases—Descriptions of Various Forms of In- 
surance—Standard Policy oroughly Explained—Alphabeti- 
cally Arranged and Well Cross-indexed. 


PRICES: 


Per Copy (regular edition) $6.50 
Edition de luxe, real flexible leather, gilt edges, thumb 
indexed, $10 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY | 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 













FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States 


GENERAL BUILDING - 4T 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 







Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 





















” ‘The ladhenteiail Chains 
Adjuster 


By C. H. Harbaugh, M. D. 


Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health 
insurance solicitor will result in fewer postponements and _ rejections 
of applications as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the 
claimants, 


Price, flexible binding, $1.50. 


Discount in quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











243 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK | 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 














THREE GREAT HAZARDS 


A Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom Reasoning 
About Life Insurance 


“Three Great Hazards’’ a leaflet written by Ernest Gray is just what 
a number of life insurance agents have been looking for because it is & 





is calculated to create a thoughtful state of mind in the prospect before 
the agent makes his call. 


| piece of sales literature that speaks to prospects in their own language. It 


PRICES 
SO Copies....... $2.50 500 Copies....... $18. 
100 Copies....... $4 1000 Copies....... $30. 
10,000 Copies....... 
| THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 
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Camere / 
b Mnupt. lad a 


ALATESTA i 
M couple of weeks ago. I imagine 


that from a purely dispassionate busi- 
ness point of view no life insurance 
company was financially interested in 
that event, for I doubt if he carried 
insurance of any kind. He would have 


been classed far beyond even the most | 


extra hazardous risk and as such quite 
uninsurable from the underwriter’s 
viewpoint. 

~ * oa 


NEVER saw him but I often heard 
| of him. I once met an anarchist who 
swore by him, who considered him one 
of the greatest men of all times and 
regarded him as a seer and the great 
hope of humanity. He died, I assume, 


a disappointed, disillusioned man. 
* cs * 


ALATESTA was one of the 
founders of international an- 
archism. He himself was a member of 
the ancient and distinguished Italian 
family of di Rimini, forever famous be- 
cause of the immortal words with 


which Dante pictured the romance of | 
But he forsook | 


Paolo and Francesca. 


such prestige as his birth gave him, | 


including the title of Count, and lived 
most of his life hunted from country 
to country. Often he was cast into 
prison. Several times he was sen- 
tenced to death. He was expelled from 
its territory by one government after 
another. He was in the United States 
from 1899 to 1901 and he was suspected 
of being involved in the assassination 
of President McKinley. Washington 
expelled him as a dangerous alien. He 
lived for some time in London disguised 
as a street vendor of chestnuts. 


. 2 @ 


E grew older, but wherever there 

were riots and anarchistic upris- 
ings he was apt to appear and often 
was evidently the active instigator of 
the trouble. Mussolini had him ar- 
rested in 1926. 


E was 82 years old when he died. 
From his youth he had devoted all 
his energies to endeavoring to destroy 


he was born. 


| Letter 


| cally yes. 


MEN and.z 


¥ 
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Dewit Rapalje, 
fire prevention engineer of the 
Railroad Insurance Association of 
New York, writes under the title 
of “Does Fire Prevention Pay?” in 
the current issue of the News 
which is published from 
time to time by the Railway Fire 
Protection Association. Mr. Ra- 
palje asserts that American 
railways the answer is emphati- 
He says that fire losses 
dropped from a ten million dollar 
level in 1924 to less than half that 
sum in 1929. Millions of dollars 
are being saved annually in fire 
railroad property, he 


on 


losses on 


| says, by the adoption of better pro- 
| tection and prevention measures. 


* * * 


(scorge A. Trayes 
of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has been awarded the 
prize offered by the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, for the best 
dealing with the subject 
“Checking the Proof of Loss and 
Paying the Claim (Fire).” The 
prize is the result of a fund of $500 
provided by a friend of the late 
Waldemar J. Nichols, at the time 
of his death general adjuster of 
the North British & Mercantile 
Insurance Co., Ltd. The money 


essay 


| was given to the Insurance Society 


of New York to be invested and 
the income therefrom to be used 
as a prize to be offered for an essay 
dealing with some phase of the ad- 
justment of fire losses. The award 


| is offered every two years. Charles 


| E. Wickham is 


tal .. | the committee on prizes. 
the government of the society into which | 


His ambitions were the | 


antithesis of those of the men who have | 


built up our civilization. 
istic friend said of him, “He is a Moses.’ 
At least, like Moses, he never reached 
the land toward which for so many 
years he journeyed. 


My anarch- 


’ 
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A\tthough the last 
big St. Louis tornado occurred on 
September 29, 1927, the St. Louis 
Chapter of the American Red Cross 


IN FIRE 
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is still caring for six families ren- 
cered destitute by the storm. From 
public contributions to the relief 
campaign special trust funds were 
created for some of the families. 
Those now receiving the relief pay- 
ments are women widowed and 
left with small children to care for. 
The last trust fund will.run out in 
1936. The storm killed seventy- 
six persons and injured 1500 others. 
Immediately after the tornado 180 
special trust funds estab- 
lished. All but six of these have 
since been paid out. 


were 


Conse S. VanSchaick, 
superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York, last Thursday 
put aside for a few days the bur- 
dens of his office and departed for 
Maine where he hopes to reduce to 
some extent the number of big 
fish in the lakes or streams of that 
State. 


The three oldest 
fire insurance companies in_ the 
United States, all in Philadelphia 
—the Philadelphia Contribution- 
ship, the Mutual Assurance, and 
the Insurance Company of North 
-will contribute some 
rare and interesting relics of the 
past to an exhibit of old time fire 


America 


fighting apparatus and old records 
tc be shown at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
of Insurance Agents, which will be 
held in that city September 20-23. 
Old fire marks, old helmets used 
by the volunteer firemen of two 
centuries ago, and old leather fire 
buckets will be the dis- 
play. 


seen in 
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MARIN E—TRANSPORTATION—ALLIED 





Our Cover This Week 
Shows a Few of Them 


HILADELPHIA, Aug. 9—Photographs of entrants 

in the “Miss Insurance” contest already have been 
received from more than twenty States, and pictures 
are arriving in large numbers every day. The con- 
vention committee, due to the vast amount of detail 
work connected with making the annual convention 
of the National Association of Insurance Agents a 
success, has been forced to change the closing date 
of the contest from August 8 to August 22. This 
was done in order to make it possible that all entrants 
will be given an equal chance and that none will be 
slighted in a last minute rush. The winner of this 
contest will be the Official Hostess of the convention 
and will receive an engraved wrist watch, in addition 
to having the expenses of herself and chaperon paid 
to and from Philadelphia, including hotel bills. 

The contest is creating considerable interest in 
practically every State and it is probable that before 
the contest closes several hundred entries will have 


,* 


LINES 


New York Department Holds 
Hearing on Marine Powers 


Van Schaick Hears Objections and Approvals of 
His Ruling on Overlapping Powers of Fire and 
Marine Insurance Companies on Transportation 


Risks 


Representatives of marine, fire and casualty in- 
surance companies sat down with George S. Van 
Schaick, superintendent of insurance of New York, 
at his office last week, and went over, item by item, 
the Superintendent’s recent comprehensive ruling 
which attempts to set forth just what marine com- 
panies can and cannot write under Section 150 of 
the New York Insurance Law. 

The ruling, as set forth byo———___________——_- 
the Department, was based,!has covered the hazards of 








to be judged before the winner is selected. 








Fifty Years With 
Royal-Liverpool Group 


F. |. Crisfield Honored 
at Luncheon at 


New York Office 


Francis I. Crisfield, general 


adjuster for the Royal-Liver- | 


pool groups, was recently 
honored at a luncheon, given 
at the dining rooms of the 
New York office, on the oc- 
casion of his fiftieth anniver- 
sary in the service of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe 
Insurance Co., Ltd. Among 
the many messages of con- 
gratulation received by Mr. 
Crisfield was a cable from 
the general managers. in 
Liverpool. 

Harold Warner, United 
States fire manager, in pre- 
senting Mr. Crisfield with a 
handsome gold cigarette case 
on behalf of the company, re- 
viewed his long and successful 
career in his specialized field 
and paid high tribute to his 
fine and attractive personality 
and his splendid loyalty and 
ability. Mr. Crisfield was 
also the recipient of a beauti- 
ful rug, the gift of his friends 
in the organization. Over 100 
attended the luncheon. 
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Francis L. Crisfield 


Mr. Crisfield 
lar figure in the metropolitan 
insurance area and is recog- 
nized as an authority on loss 
adjustment questions. 


Companies Reported With- 
drawing 
PENSACOLA, FLA., Aug. 2— 
Withdrawal of a number of 
fire companies from the West 
Coast of Florida has caused 
a situation which Harry 
Thornton, president of the lo- 
cal underwriters association 
is taking steps to correct. A 
conference was held here 
last week with officials of the 
S. U. A. i 


is a popu-| 


insofar as possible, on several 
voluntary agreements made 
by New York fire, marine and 
casualty underwriters in an 
effort to establish a definite 
understanding as to what 
properly constitutes a fire 
and casualty or marine risk 
in the case of properties in 
which the transportation haz- 
ard is involved. The ruling 
of the Department was re- 
garded as tentative and the 
purpose of the meeting was 
to open up the subject to com- 
ment and conference with the 
hope of arriving at a com- 
pletely satisfactory set of 
classifications to which all in- 
terested parties will pledge 
their adherence. 


The chief objections to the | 


rulings were made by the 
marine companies who stress- 
ed the necessity of marine 
underwriters being left free 
to accord through transpor- 
tation cover to American im- 
porters and exporters else 
the business would go to for- 


| eign carriers. 


These needs of importers 
and exporters formed the 
basis of discussion relative to 
sections A and B of the Van 
Schaick ruling which has to 
do with such shipments. In 
criticizing the wording of 
paragraph B1 which reads: 


transportation from foreign 
countries or United States 
possessions. Hendon Chubb, 
of Chubb & Son, pointed out 
that the American importer 
often receives goods on a part 
of which he has taken care of 
the insurance himself (the 
goods having been shipped 
cost and freight) and part of 
which, due to the efforts of 
foreign insurers, has_ been 
shipped cost, freight and in- 
surance. A loss under such a 
shipment which involved both 
kinds of coverage, Mr. Chubb 
said, would result in a con- 
flict of interest. The import- 
er, he said, does not want this 
conflict, and insists on an in- 
clusive policy which covers 
all his shipment until it ceases 
to be his risk. He therefore 
| urged that the restriction in 
| the ruling (noted in italics) 
be broadened to _ include 
property “wherever t he 
| transit hazard is included.” 

| Both Mr. Chubb and Doug- 
las F. Cox, of Appleton & 
| Cox, in urging these liberali- 
| zations on imports and ex- 
| ports, upheld the rights of 
|marine companies to insure 
| properties not at fixed and 
|permanent locations, and 
pointed to the desires of im- 
| porters and exporters as re- 
| quirements which should be 


“Imports may be covered in | met in the interests of United 


such places of storage as are 


| States domestic and foreign 


usually employed by import- | trade. 


ers, but only as to property | 
on which the issuing company | 





It was suggested that the 
(Concluded on page 29) 
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Franklin W. Fort 
Home Loan Head 


Pres. Hoover Names 
Prominent Insurance 
Executive to Impor- 
tant Post 


An insurance man has been 
honored with the chairman- 
ship of the latest and one of 
the most important Federal 
projects for relieving busi- 
ness and industry of its credit 
troubles, the Home Loan 
Bank Board. He is Franklin 
W. Fort, United States man- 
ager of the Baltica Insurance 


Company, vice - president of | 
the Eagle Fire of Newark | 


and president of the Sussex 
Fire. 

Mr. Fort has already be- 
gun work on this tremendous 
undertaking which will in- 
volve the creation of a sys- 
tem of from 8 to 12 banks at 
strategic points throughout 
the country, each bank to 
have a capital of not less 
than $5,000,000. 

Great things are expected 
of the new board because it 
functions for an important 
group heretofore unassisted 
by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. High- 
value realty has sought and 
received relief through domi- 
nant banking circles, but the 
“little fellows’ —the home- 
owners whose welfare is so 
essential to national prosper- 
ity — have had difficulty in 
borrowing necessary funds. 
It was aid for this group that 
President Hoover had in 
mind when he created the 
board. 

Throughout the country, 
especially in the East, mort- 
gage companies and savings 
banks have found their loans 
frozen because of widespread 
unemployment. They have 
been unable, furthermore, to 
lend money for the buying of 
new homes. 
lishment of Home Loan 
banks solely to care for this 
emergency, a new cycle of ac- 
tivity will emerge, it is be- 
lieved. 


Insurance companies are 
expected to derive definite 
and extensive benefits from 


the new plan. In addition to 
the direct participation in the 
system to which insurance 
companies are eligible, the 
life, fire and casualty compa- 
nies should note material in- 
creases in production as a re- 
sult of the increased produc- 
tivity of insurable properties. 
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| Villanova College Insurance 
Loss About $800,000 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 8— 
Last week’s fire at Villanova 
College, which destroyed the 
Monastery and library, 
caused an insurance loss of 
around $800,000. The cover- 
age on the buildings and con- 
tents was spread among 
thirty companies. The build- 
ings loss was $750,000 and 
the contents $35,000. Added 
to this is a casualty loss, the 
exact amount of which is not 
known. Some fifty-three per- 
sons, including volunteer fire- 
men, were injured and a 
large number of them have 
already filed accident loss 
claims. It is thought that the 
average claim will be between 
$50 and $100. 

Some years back one of the 
inspection bureaus warned 
the companies against accept- 
ing the risk, pointing out that 
the college had no facilities 
for hooking up the high-pres- 
sure system. This was borne 
out during the fire when, al- 
though thirty companies re- 
sponded to the various 
alarms, only two were able to 
hook up to the water supply. 
The remainder pumped only 
air. 


Fire insurance, particular- 
ly, should profit with the ex- 
pected substantial increase in 
dwellings, a desirable insur- 
ance cover. Thousands of 
automobiles should appear on 
the roads, providing new op- 
portunities for selling auto- 
mobile insurance. 

The new Home Loan Banks 
are also expected to deal a 
decisive blow to hoarding. 

There is no question but 
that the strong home senti- 
ment in America would draw 
out funds, if anything would, 
and it is notable that the op- 
portunity to purchase or 
build homes, if aided by the 
new Home Loan Banks, is 
better at present than any 
time since 1914. 

The new banks will make 
every effort to prevent specu- 
lation by closely surveying 
every phase of the realty 
market in every locality and 
refusing to lend where the in- 
dividual loan does not encour- 
age real thrift. 

Mr. Fort’s extensive insur- 
ance and banking experience 
should endow him with un- 
usual qualities for adminis- 
tering his important office. 
He is a former Congressman 
and has been for many years 
one of President Hoover’s 
closest friends and advisors. 


' 


Asks Increase Be 


Held in Abeyance 


Ill. Commissioner of Ins. 
Protests Filing in 


His State 
CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 8—The 
Illinois Insurance Depart- 


ment, through Harry W. Han- 
son, superintendent, has ob- 
jected to the prompt filing of 
increased compensation in- 
surance rates in this State, 
while at the same time holding 
increases in other States sub- 
ject to the pleasure of super- 
vising authorities. It is true 
that Illinois does not have a 
rating law, and that the de- 
partment ordinarily does not 
interfere with such matters. 
However Mr. Hanson believes 
that a proposal for a nation- 
wide blanket increase should 
be made effective simultane- 
ously. 

The Illinois increase of 15.3 
per cent for stock companies 
and 5.2 per cent for non-stocks 
became effective as of August 
1 on renewal business and was 
to become effective as to ex- 





President Kurth Sails 

William Kurth, president 
of the Home Ins. Co., and 
Mrs. Kurth sailed for Europe 
Tuesday on the S. S. Levia- 
than. They plan to spend sev- 
eral weeks in Germany. Har- 
old V. Smith, vice-president 
of the Home, and Mrs. Smith 
and their daughter, returned 
last week from a six weeks’ 
visit to England and the Con- 
tinent. 


isting policies September 1. 
Similar proposals are pend- 
ing in other non-rating-law 
States. 

Mr. Hanson in a letter to 
W. F. Roeber, general mana- 
ger of the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance, 
says in part: “No date has 
been submitted by your coun- 
cil to justify such increase 
and as it appears it would 
result in discrimination to 
citizens of Illinois, I am re- 
questing that this proposed 
increase be held in abeyance 
until I have had an opportun- 
ity to make a careful inves- 
tigation of the matter.” 








N. Y. Dept. Holds Hearing on Marine Powers 


(Concluded from page 28) 








ruling on personal property 
floaters which excludes “haz- 
ards while in the permanent 
residence of the assured” be 
amended in order to provide 
coverage for a_ reasonable 
time after the traveler re- 
turns home. 

Superintendent Van 
Schaick seemed favorably in- 
clined towards objections 
raised by the marine men in 
connection with a portion of 
the ruling on fine arts float- 
ers. This section read: “Such 
contracts shall not cover or- 
dinary commercial objects of 
art and shall schedule specific 
objects insured and the in- 
sured value of each.” It was 
feared that this might ex- 
clude art galleries and it was 
suggested by T. J. Perrin, of 
the Automobile Insurance 
Company, that the paragraph 
be revised to read “ordinary 
commercial property” instead 
of “ordinary commercial ob- 
jects of art.” 

It was felt that there might 
be some discrimination in the 
paragraph of the ruling re- 
lating to musical instrument 
floaters wherein it stated that 
“such policies shall not cover 
in the permanent residence of 
the assured unless the in- 
strument is of a rare old 
quality, viz., a Stradivarius 
violin.” The Superintendent 
remarked that such a _ pro- 


vision might be regarded as 
discriminatory against a bar- 
ber, for example, who did a 
little trombone playing on the 
side. 

Some nice points, too, were 
made in the discussion of the 
silverware floaters. Though 
the marine men contended 
that silverware was frequent- 
ly transported from home to 
home, the Superintendent 
thought that the great popu- 
larity of the five and ten cent 
brand of silverware had min- 
imized this hazard. R. A. 
Algire, head of the burglary 
department of the National 
Surety Co., testified that his 
company had found little evi- 
dence that silverware was 
frequently taken from place 
to place. 

The ruling on jewelers’ 
block policies, which excluded 
furnitures and fixtures, was 
objected to. 

A. H. Witthohn, of the 
Globe & Rutgers, chairman 
of the fire committee, read a 
resolution adopted by the fire 
companies, asking that a final 
ruling be postponed pending 
submission of a brief itemiz- 


ing their objections. Mr. 
Van Schaick thereupon an- 
nounced that a period of 


twenty-one days was granted 
to all parties who wished to 
present such briefs. 


Fire Insurance 
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Fires Mostly Kept 
Under Control 


Fidelity-Phenix Survey 
Covers Fifty Leading 
Cities of U. S. 


As a result of a survey of 


reports from approximately 
fifty leading cities of the 
United States during 1931 


the Fidelity-Phenix Fire In- 
surance Co. says that while 
in virtually every city in the 
United States there are 
blocks or sections where 
sweeping fires similar to that 
which last month demolished 
a portion of Coney Island are 
possibilities, fire departments 
generally are successful now- 
adays in keeping the flames 


within the confines of the 
buildings where they origi- 
nate. 


The survey found that, on 
the average, only about 2 per 
cent of the 184,220 fires that 
occurred spread from the 
original structures to other 
buildings. This represents 
one in every 50 blazes. 

Such control, the report 
states, may be attributed to 
several factors, including 
greater efficiency of fire 
department extinguishing 
methods, better extinguish- 
ing equipment and more fire- 
resistive construction. 

The highest percentage of 
spreading fires in these re- 


ports — 8 per cent — was 
shown by Houston, Texas, 
where there is much frame 


and other burnable construc- 
tion, and this factor is also 
reflected in the records of 
other Southern cities. New 
Orleans had a ratio of 6 per 
cent, Louisville’s was 5 per 
cent, St. Louis’ the same, 
Memphis showed a figure of 


6.3 per cent and Nashville 
5.7 per cent. 
Greater New York re- 


ported that 1.4 per cent of 
its 30,994 fires communicated 
to buildings adjoining or near 
by the structures in which 
they started, San Francisco 
2.5 per cent, Hartford 5 per 
cent, Chicago 2.4 per cent, 
Boston 1.5 per cent, Detroit 
4.5 per cent, Cincinnati 1.2 
per cent and Seattle 1.8 per 
cent. 

Insurance engineers who 
pointed out the dangers of 
the section of Coney Island 
where the conflagration broke 


out, say that everywhere 
there are what they call 
“black blocks” containing 
hazardous structural condi- 


tions and no fire-stops. 


Fire Insurance 





Monthly Bills to Com- 
panies 

CHICAGO, Aug. 9—As 
a move to aid the insur- 
ance companies in reduc- 
ing expenses and also to 
minimize the tax on bank 
checks, the Illinois In- 
surance Depa-stment has 
decided to bill the com- 
panies monthly for 
agency license fees. 
Heretofore checks were 
required to accompany 
each requisition for 
agents’ licenses. The de- 
partment, through Harry 
W. Hanson, superintend- 
ent of insurance, has 
pointed out that the new 
plan will mean additional 
work for the insurance 
department, but that it 
has been put into effect 
in order to help the com- 
panies. He asks that the 
companies mail their 
checks promptly upon re- 
ceipt of their monthly 
bills. 











Changes Announced by the 
Fire Companies Adijust- 
ment Bureau 

E. C. Niver, now in charge 
of the Elmira office of the 
Fire Companies Adjustment 
Bureau, Inc., Eastern De- 
partment, will be transferred 
as of Sept. 1 to Newark, N. J., 
as assistant manager it is an- 
nounced by the Bureau. E. 
L. Hosmer has been trans- 
ferred from the New Haven 
office to Newark as an ad- 


juster and L. C. Storey has | 


also been appointed an ad- 
juster at that office. In the 
Elmira office L. H. Ester- 
brooks, senior adjuster, will 
become branch office mana- 


One Big Fire Shatter 
Chicago’s Fine Record 





On the Way to the 
Dallas Convention | 


Col. Dunham Paints a Charm- 
ing Picture of the Trip 


Col. Howard P. Dunham, 
insuranee commissioner of 
Connecticut and chairman of 
the “On-to-Dallas” commit- 
tee of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, in commenting upon 
the annual meeting to be 
held at Dallas, Oct. 17-18, 
grows rhapsodic concerning 
the delights of merely getting 
to Texas. After saying the 
pleasure of being together 
en route, with the special 
service and features to be 
given by the railroads, will 
make a long trip seem short, 
he says: “We will not be 
limited to the geniality of 
ideal travel companions, in 
the luxury of train service 
designed for the most fas- 
tidious. We will have the 
scenery of the Mississippi; 
St. Louis with its For- 
est Park and _ Lindbergh 
trophies; the Missouri River, 
whose beauty is compared by 
many with that of the Hud- | 
son; Oklahoma, so vividly 
pictured by Edna Ferber in 
‘Cimarron’; the Red River of 
Texas, even the sight of the 
bridge which brought Gov. 
Murray and his militia; and 
Dallas, called ‘The New York 


lof the Southwest’; Houston, 


Galveston, ‘The Atlantic City 
of the Gulf of Mexico,’ and 
many, many other points of 
interest.” 





ger, Sept. 1. The present El- 
mira field will be divided and 
a new office opened at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., with R. J. 
Smith as branch manager. 





CuicaGco, Aug. 9—The ex- | rigan insisted that the loss 


cellent fire record that Chi- 
cago was building up this 
year was shattered last week 
when fire destroyed a large 
grain elevator and a nearby 
meat packing plant. The 
plants involved were the 
Quincy Grain Elevator and 
the Omaha Packing Com- 
pany, both on Sangamon 
Street at the Chicago River. 

The fire raged for almost 
eighteen hours and a general 
alarm was sounded. The loss 


was first estimated at $6,000,- 
000 by the authorities of the 
plants, but Fire Chief Cor- 


was not in excess of $1,635,- 
000. However, either figure 
ruins the record for the year 
because the losses this year 
were about on a level with | 
those of last year when the | 
phenomenally low mark of 
$9,502,023 for the entire year 
was registered. 
Taking the lower estimate, | 
unless losses during the re- 
mainder of the year are re- 
markably low, the record for 
this year will be about on a | 
par with the usual experience | 
of the city when losses aver- 
aged around $13,000,000. 








|is made state agent. 


Field Changes by Ins. Co. 
of N. A. 


The Insurance Company of 


| 
| North America, of Philadel- 


phia, have announced a num- 
ber of field changes, the ma- 
jority of which will become 


| effective September 1. These 


are as follows: 
James A. Hitchcock, Buf- 


| falo, will have the Western 


New York territory for fire 
and auto departments of the 
North America, National Se- 
curity and Lafayette. 

Fred L. Rushman, Buffalo, 
will have the same territory 
for the Alliance, Philadelphia 
Fire and Marine and the Na- 
tional Security for fire only. 

B. Harrison Hegner, Ro- 
chester, fire and automobile 
in Western Central New York 
for the North America, Alli- 
ance, Philadelphia Fire and 
Marine, National Security 
and Lafayette. 

C. W. Inglehart, Syracuse, 
will handle the fire only in 
Central New York for the 
North America, Alliance, 
Philadelphia Fire and Ma- 
rine, National Security and 
Lafayette. 

J. Arthur Rizy, Albany, 
fire only in Eastern N. Y. for 
the North America, Alliance, 
Philadelphia, Fire and Ma- 
rine, National Security and 
Lafayette. 

The address of F. J. Doyle 
will be changed from Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., to 90 State St., 
Albany, N. Y. Mr. Doyle will 
handle fire only in Eastern 
New York for the North 
America, Alliance, Philadel- 
phia Fire and Marine, Na- 
tional Security and Lafayette. 

Appointments which be- 
came effective the first of this 
month are as follows: Gren- 
ville M. Parker, Hartford, 
Harris 
E. Wood is transferred from 
Boston to the Hartford office 
as special agent, to be asso- 
ciated with State Agent 
Parker. Henry Fuldner as- 
sists Mr. Parker as special 


| agent. 


Unauthorized Insurance in 
Alabama 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 9 
—A campaign to keep un- 
authorized and _ unlicensed 


|companies from doing busi- 


ness in Alabama has been be- 
gun by Charles C. Greer, 
state superintendent of insur- 
ance. “Proper insurance pro- 
tection is too important for 
citizens to take chances with 
unqualified companies which 
are not subject to our laws,” 


| says Mr. Greer. 
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Salamandra to 


Retire From Uz. S. 


Danish Reinsurance Was 
Successor to Russian 


Co. 


For some time it had been 
rumored “on the street” that 
the Reinsurance Company 
Salamandra of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, would retire, so the 
announcement by Meinel & 
Wemple, Inc., manager of the 
United States branch, to that 
effect last week came as no 
great surprise to the insur- 
ance world. Meinel & Wemple, 
Inc., has represented the com- 
pany in this country since its 
entrance here as the succes- 
sor to the business of the 
Insurance Company of Sal- 
amandra of Petrograd, Rus- 
sia. The Danish Salamandra 
was organized when the So- 
viet rule became imminent in 
Russia and it took over the 
United States agency. 

The Russian Salamandra 
commenced business in this 
country in December, 1899, 
under the management of 
Albert Willcox & Co., who in 
1913 joined forces with the 
late Edward Meinel in the 
corporation of Meinel & 
Wemple. 

Investment conditions, both 
here and abroad, have caused 
the retirement at the present 
time. It is stated that the 
company has ample resources 
to meet all its outstanding 
liabilities, which will be dis- 
posed of as early as possible 
with unquestionably the same 
consideration for the interests 
of its ceding companies as 
it has shown in the past 
in keeping with its reputation 
for prompt and fair dealing. 


Addressed 27,000 

In connection with various 
town inspections conducted 
by the State Fire Prevention 
Associations in Central West- 
ern territory and a number 
of fire prevention meetings 
held under the auspices of 
chambers of commerce, busi- 
ness men’s organizations and 
other civic bodies during the 
past 12 months, Richard E. 
Vernor, manager of the Fire 
Prevention Department of 
the Western Actuarial Bu- 
reau, made 81 public ad- 
dresses to a combined audi- 
ence of approximately 27,000 
persons in the period from 
Aug. 1, 1931, to July 30, 


10%« 
1932. 
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Accidents and Compensation | 


Decrease in Ontario 

OTTAWA, CANADA, Aug. 5— 
During July there were 3313 
accidents reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario, 19 of these 
being fatal cases. 
3614 accidents during June, 
and 4945 during July a year 
ago. 


The total benefits awarded | 


during July amounted to 
$409,647, $341,447 of this 
being for compensation and 
$68,200 for medical aid, as 
arainst $444,675 benefits in 


There were | 


June this year and $432,326 
|in July of last year. This 
| brings the total benefits 
awarded during the 
months ending July 31 to 
| $3,078,365, as compared with 
$3,564,042 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1931. 
During the first seven 


months of 1932 the accidents | 


reported numbered 25,190, as 
compared with 30,878 acci- 
dents reported during the 
first seven months of 1931. 
The fatal accidents for the 
seven months’ period of 1932 
were 155, and for seven 
months of 1931, 189. 


seven | 


31 





Public Fire in Philadelphia 


The former branch office at 

Philadelphia of the Public 
Fire Insurance Co. of Newark, 
'of which Walter A. Munns 
was manager, will hereafter 
| be the office of Special Agent 
Louis C. Pederson, who has 
charge of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Wash- 
ington, D. C., it is announced 
by the company. The counter 
service in Philadelphia will 
be eliminated, the company 
operating through its agents 
in that city, it has been an- 
nounced. 
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O* E of the interesting phenomena 
we early noticed about insurance 
is the extraordinary influence it exerts 
over everyone who becomes connected 
with it. It would seem sometimes that 
an insurance man never has his mind 
entirely free from business. The same 
holds true for insurance journalists, 
except, perhaps, to a greater 
In the latter case, especially, hardly 
anything comes to mind but it must 
be weighed for its possible significance 
to insurance. »« « «* 


Fo" instance, we were in the festive 
spirit the other night and had set 
before us such a dinner as would have 
excited the most exacting of gourmets. 
Course after course of delectable meats 
with artful garnishments, vegetables 
and cheeses and fruits and choice wines 
procession before 
Such a princely 


passed in leisurely 
our astonished eyes. 
fare we had only dreamed of as some- 
thing out of a lavish novel designed 
to strike with envy the souls of mortal 
men. We were assured, however, that 
it was a not unusual menu in the native 
land of our chef. As a certain feeling 
of expansiveness pervaded us, we had 
visions of the waistlines prevalent in 
that foreign land. We looked about us 
at the scattering of natives in the din- 
ing room and were made thoughtful. 


* * * 


)ME of the glamour faded from the 

feast and we contemplated what the 
morrow might bring, and succeeding 
morrows, should we decide to adopt 
such a diet for any length of time. We 
began to see from whence came man’s 
earthly ills. But then we thought of 
the comparatively vapid fare to which 


we would have to revert the next day | 


and we wished that the high priests of 
gastronomy and food science in America 
would get their heads together and de- 
velop some fare which would not be as 
nondescript and indigestible as is daily 
forced upon one in restaurants and even 
in private homes. While they were at 
it they could make their suggestions 
American, which would be 
an innovation. Just to think of the im- 
proved health record which would re- 
sult is merit enough for the plan. We 
can foresee the United States as becom- 
ing like the fabled land of Erewhon, 
where to be ill or sickly would be con- 
sidered the highest form of crime. But 
obviate the necessity for 


distinctively 


that might 
insurance altogether 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 


extent. 


-¢ PEOPLE 





AND 





IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


we F. Frizzell, Jr., 
president of Frizzell! & Co., New 
York insurance brokers, has been 
awarded the Purple Heart decora- 
tion by Secretary of War Hurley 
This decoration was originated by 
Washington in 1782 at 
N. Y. It was recently 
War Department. 
Mr. Frizzell was severely wounded 
in the World War and holds the 
Distinguished 


George 
Newburgh, 
revived by the 


Cross as 
Service 


Service 
well as the Conspicuous 
Cross awarded by the State of New 
York. His father is vice-president 
of the Indemnity Insurance Com- 
North America. 

* * * 


Oe Chicago scout 
reports that Spencer Welton, vice- 
president of the Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company, 
has decided that it’s no use trying 
to remain a Bostonian when you 
have to spend most of your time 
in Chicago. Accordingly, he has 
switched his headquarters and will 
henceforth be a Chicagoan who is 
occasionally seen in Boston, rather 
than a 
seen in Chicago. 


pany ot 


Bostonian who is mostly 
Incidentally, we 
wonder how many casualty execu- 
tives there are who have done as 
much traveling in their career as 
has the ubiquitous Mr. Welton. 


*x * * 


WW edvnnnls Compensation 
awards are often arrived at through 
fine flights of the imagination. 
\mong the 1932 cases listed in the 
Bulletin of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives are 
the following: 

“A chauffeur, 
came unbalanced as the 
a motor accident in 1923 
was committed to an asylum. In 


whose mind be- 
result of 


vehicle 


1931, while working with others in 
the vard, he and the 
called on to help pull away a tree 
that had fallen against the build- 
ing. Ascending a ladder, he went 
out on a limb of the tree; the limb 
broke and he was killed. Compen- 
awarded to his de- 
pendents upon finding that his im- 
prudence was the result of an 
insane impulse.” 


others were 


sation was 


* * * 


44 
A travelling 


salesman for a Wisconsin 
pany contracted typhoid fever and 
died. There was no typhoid feve 
in his home town, but it was prev- 
alent in a number of cities he 
visited on his work in other states. 
Held that his death resulted from 
a disease growing out of and in- 
cidental to the employment and his 
widow was entitled to compensa- 
tion. 


com- 


* * * 


re M. Howell, 
for many years prominent in Mis- 
sourl reciprocal insurance circles, 
failed in his attempt to gain the 
Democratic nomination for United 
States Senator. Bennett 
C. Clarke won the primary con- 
test from him by a margin of more 
than 75,000 votes. 


Colonel 


_— = 


Edwin A. Jones 
former counsel for the Fidelity & 
Casualty Company of New York, 
and guiding spirit of the Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Counsel, is confined to his home 
with illness. Mr. Jones, 
retirement from the F. & C., has 
devoted all his time to his insur- 
ance law practice. 


since his 
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4 
ACCIDENT — 


Powers of Marine & 
Fire Ins. Carriers 


One of Most Compli- 
cated and Aggravat- 
ing of Present-Day 
Problems 


The attempt to define the 
powers of marine and fire in- 
surance carriers in the field 
of transportation risks in 
New York is one of the more 
commendable undertakings 
of the Empire State’s ener- 


getic superintendent of in- 
surance, George S. Van 
Schaick. 

No more complicated nor 
aggravating problem has 
presented itself to under- 


writers in recent years than 
this inland marine enigma 
which involves the provisions 
of the Insurance Law, 
prerogatives of brokers and 
agents, and the demands of 
insurance buyers. 

It is generally conceded 
that the flexible inland ma- 
rine forms meet the require- 
ments of modern business 
for a simple, comprehensive 
policy that will keep pace 
with new and rapid distribu- 
tion methods. The marine 
companies have been ener- 
getic and resourceful in sup- 
plying these needs and they 





the 


have taken full advantage of | 


the freedom accorded them 
by the New York Insurance 
Law. 

Because of the wide vari- 
ety of stocks as well as lo- 
eations and the _ pick-up 
features that are identified 
with transportation risks, it 
is not feasible to try to bring 
them under arbitrary rating 
classifications such as exist 
in the fire and casualty in- 
surance fields. The wide, 
discretionary powers thus 
left in the hands of under- 
writers provide a competitive 
weapon of great 
force which might be used to 
distinct advantage over the 
fire and casualty companies, 
cramped as they are by defi- 
nite rating requirements. 


It is a question in the 


potential | 





National Surety Wins 

Hare & Chase Suit 

Hare & Chase, Inc., 
Philadelphia finance com- 
pany, has lost its $3,000,- 
000 suit against the Na- 
tional Surety Company. 
The National wrote “ulti- 
mate loss” bonds indem- 
nifying Hare & Chase 
against loss resulting 
from defaults on its auto- 
mobile paper. When Hare 
& Chase failed, the new 
interests which reorgan- 
ized it sued the National 
Surety for general losses 
which the surety com- 
pany claimed it was not 
liable for. The surety 
company’s allegation was 
upheld in the decision 
handed down by the 
United States Court of 
Appeals, Second Circuit. 











underwriters as to 
the popularity of some of the 
inland marine forms is 
outgrowth of technical busi- 
ness needs so much as it is 
the satisfaction of a desire 
created by alert brokers and 
agents—a desire, simply, to 


get sound insurance at cut 
rates. 
If this contention is fre- 


quently true there is no ex- 
cuse for the practices that 
permit it, for there can be no 
excuse for 
mium rates. There is no 
progress in meeting the de- 
mands of insurance buyers 
if it be done at the sacrifice 
of insurance principles. 
Although the aggressive- 
ness of marine departments 
has cut into the premium 
income of the fire, and to a 
lesser degree, the casualty, 
companies, the  transporta- 


‘ 





BONDING —MISCELLANEOUS 


mS 


Unique Training School 
By Aetna Casualty 


Commissioned Producers Spend Thirty Days in 
Intensive Work at Home Office in Hartford; 
School Closes Tomorrow 


The first home office casualty training school ever 
conducted for commissioned producers, so far as 
can be ascertained, which was begun July 9 by the 
Aetna Casualty Ins. Co. of Hartford, will close to- 


morrow. The company 


sidering such a school for 


had been carefully con- 
a number of years, be- 


lieving that a development of©—— 


the idea would prove a valu- 
able auxiliary to its present 
agency-building system. So 
successful has been the school 
that plans are already under 
way for a second school which 
probably will be held early in 


| October. 


' 
whether | 


the | 


inadequate pre- | 





tion writers have been fairly | 


successful from an_ under- 
writing standpoint, and show 
no such loss ratio as might 
be expected if the business, 
as alleged, is being written 


at inadequate rates. It is} 


pointed out, however, that 


| the sharp drop in commodity 


minds of some fire insurance | 
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prices has worked to the ad- 
vantage of insurance settle- 
(Concluded on page 36) 


In selecting students, every 
effort was made to limit the 
enrollment to those producers 
already with the Aetna or- 
ganization or to those who 
were prepared to invest the 
necessary energy and time to 
build for themselves a worth- 
while career as casualty and 
surety representatives of the 
Aetna. Particular pains were 
taken to impress upon each 
applicant that a commission 
salesman of casualty, surety 
and fire insurance has many 
difficulties in his path and 
that returns, very likely, 
would be small for several 
months and modest for the 
first two or three years. It 
was made clear, however, 
that while the successful cas- 
ualty and surety salesman, 
over a period of years, will 
enjoy earnings that compare 
favorably with those who 
reach the same degree of suc- 
cess in most other lines, no 
one should enter the insur- 
ance business today with the 
idea of using it as a stop-gap 
until general conditions im- 
prove. 

The Aetna also limited en- 
rollment to those individuals 
who agreed to start their sell- 
ing activity in their home 
city. The experience of the 
Aetna organization definitely 


proves that the home city of 
a new casualty insurance 
agent affords him, by far, the 
best chances of success—par- 


ticularly in times like the 
present. 
The school is being op- 


erated along the same gen- 
eral lines as those previously 
conducted for salaried em- 
ployees. Instruction is by the 
same experienced teachers 
who have conducted the 
schools so successfully in the 
past. In addition, practical 
talks by the heads of the 
various home office depart- 
ments also are included in 
the course. 

The period of instruction 
averaged eight hours per day 
with four hours on Saturday, 
for thirty working days, or 
approximately 200 hours. In 
addition, enough outside work 
was assigned to extend the 
total hours of study to ap- 
proximately 300, a number 
comparing favorably with a 
year’s work in many univer- 
sities. 

Transportation and living 
expenses incident to attend- 
ing the school have been 
borne by the students them- 
selves —the contribution of 
the Aetna being limited strict- 
ly to furnishing the supplies, 
materials, textbooks, etc. 

In conducting a training 
school for commissioned pro- 
ducers the Aetna believes 
that it is offering its repre- 
sentatives in the field an 
exceptional opportunity for 
self-development and ad- 
vancement. 
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Move Against 
Claim Racketeers 


Concerted Drive by In- 
terested Groups Be- 
gun in Buffalo-Roch- 
ester Territory 


Railroad companies, public 
utility groups and insurance 
interests are firmly behind a 
concerted effort to stamp out 
claim racketeering in upstate 
New York, it was developed 
at a meeting of representa- 
tives of the groups in Buffalo 
last week. 

The concurrence of senti- 
ment on the problem came 
after the arrest recently in 
Buffalo, Syracuse and Roches- 
ter of eleven men charged 
with attempting to defraud 
insurance companies. These 
arrests are 
series of more than 50 which 
are expected as soon as per- 


the first of a} 


sons for whom warrants have | 
been issued are apprehended. 


When the roundup of these 
several gangs has been com- 
pleted, the annual leakage of 
thousands of dollars of faked 
claims will be temporarily 
stopped, it is believed. 


Major Wm. P. Cavanaugh, | 


manager of the Claim De- 
partment of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, attended the 
Buffalo meeting and _ inter- 
viewed claim fakers recently 
arrested in Detroit, Syracuse, 
Rochester and Albany. Ma- 
jor Cavanaugh, describing his 
trip, said on his return: 
“The men who are now in 
custody are members of a 
band of more than 50 men 


and women we believe to be | 


responsible for a host of 
faked claims in upper New 
York State, throughout Mich- 


Special Safety Committee 
for San Francisco 

SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 8— 
The Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco has 
established a special “safety 
committee” for the purpose of 
assisting as much as possible 
the movement, started by the 
San Francisco Council for the 
Reduction of Automobile Ac- 


| 


cidents, to decrease the num- | 


ber of mishaps recorded in 
this city. 

Christopher Jenks, promi- 
nent San Francisco attorney, 
will head the new Chamber 
committee in this work, co- 
operating with the San Fran- 
cisco Council, of which Guy 
C. Macdonald is secretary. 


bile Accidents is supported by 
several insurance companies 
and its advisory council con- 


| has 


U. S. F. & G. Office Changes 


BALTIMORE, August 10— 


President E. Asbury Davis | 


of the United States Fidelity 


and Guaranty Company an- | 


nounces the following changes 
in the office personnel: G. 
Porter Houston, will take 
over the duties of actuary, 
succeeding Dr. J. W. Cain, 
who is retiring as vice-presi- 
dent. Alan P. Hoblitzell, man- 
ager of the St. Louis branch, 
been promoted to the 
position of comptroller at the 
home office and will be in 
charge of all the accounting 
of the agencies and branch 
offices. Harry Bush, assistant 
manager, becomes manager of 


| the St. Louis branch. 
The San Francisco Council | 
for the Reduction of Automo- | 


sists of Bert G. Wills, vice- | 


president, Fireman’s 
Indemnity Company; C. W. 
Fellows, president, Associated 
Indemnity Corporation; H. E. 
McClellan, vice - president, 
Maryland Casualty Company; 
Carl G. Brown, California 


change, and Joy Lichtenstein, 
Pacific Coast manager, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity 
Company. 


Fund | 


| 


| 


J! G. Herman's Adjustment | 


Office 


| 
BALTIMORE, Aug. 2—John | 


G. Herman, associated with 
Charles T. Smith Company, 
insurance adjusters, for the 
past 10 years, has opened a 
business of his own as an 
independent adjuster. Earl 
G. Hyle, who for a number 


' 
| 
| 
} 
| 


of years was claim manager | 
of the Ocean Accident and | 


| 


Guarantee Corporation, is as- 
sociated with Mr. Herman. 








They used various chemicals 


igan, Ohio and elsewhere. | to keep the wounds open, to 
Their importance to the po- | 


lice in furthering investiga- 
tion is indicated by the heavy 
bail of $50,000 in which they 
are held. In Albany, one man 
is being held without bail.” 


Major Cavanaugh declared | 


that ancient tactics once used 
by the old-time panhandler in 
simulating or aggravating 
minor wounds and scratches 
are part of the program of 
present-day crooks, who use 
the automobile as their prin- 
cipal medium. Individuals of 
one of the groups just caught, 
he said, slashed themselves 
on the face and shoulders 
with safety razor blades. 
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infect them, and to make 
them appear more serious 
than they normally would 
have been. Automobile acci- 
dent claims were the chief ac- 
tivity of this group, he said, 
and in one town an assured 
was the victim, and in the 
next town the procedure was 
reversed. 

“All important interests 
are now anxious to promote 
hard, relentless prosecution 
of these fakers,” Major Cav- 
anaugh said. “If we can clear 
up the fraudulent claim situ- 
ation it is bound to have a 
salutary effect on future 
rates.” 


| 








Succeeds His Brother 

Charles H. Vaughan has 
been appointed manager of the 
water damage sprinkler leak- 
age and combination residence 
department of the New York 
office of the Aetna Life Ins. 
Co. and its affiliated com- 
panies. He succeeds his 
brother, Walter B. Vaughan, 
who has been appointed super- 


C ee Ind okie tap! intendent of the agency brok- 
asualty Indemnity | 


erage department in New 
York. He joined the Aetna 
companies in 1917. 





Joins Royal Indemnity 


Charles A. Morlock, of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
Co., has resigned to accept a 
position of production man- 
ager of the metropolitan de- 
partment of the Royal Indem- 
nity Co. Mr. Morlock has had 
twenty years of experience | 
in the insurance business and 
highly esteemed for his 
ability. 


Maryland Casualty Claim 
Dept. Change 
BALTIMORE, August 10— 
The following changes in the 
claim department are an- 
nounced by the Maryland 
Casualty Company: The 
Lowell sub-office of the Bos- 
ton claim division has been 
closed and Sylvester O’Gor- 
man appointed as adjuster 
at that point. William B. 
Ferguson has been made man- | 
ager of the Nashville claim 
division. Stephen Tighe has 
been made manager of the 
Minneapolis claim division, 
and George R. Cummings, 
attorney in the same division. | 
W. H. Curtis has been made | 
adjuster in charge of the | 
Olean sub-office of the Elmira 
claim division. The Boise, 
Idaho, claim office has been | 
closed and business in that | 
territory will be handled by 
Salt Lake City claim division. 








Community Campaigns 
Against Accident 
Menace 


Travelers Publishes Helpful 
Pamphlet Designed to Pro- 
mote Safety Education 


Suggestions for a month’s 
effort on automobile accident 
prevention that can form the 
basis of community activity 
are contained in a pamphlet 
recently published by the 
Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. The pamphlet carries 
the title “What a City or a 
Community Can Do to Save 
Lives, Limbs and Dollars on 
Its Streets and Highways,” 
and has the sub-title “A Plan 
for a Month of Intensive Ef- 
fort on Safety Education.” 
Prepared for distribution 
among organizations, socie- 
ties and groups for use by 
local committees formed to 
promote street and highway 
safety, the pamphlet presents 
briefly by word as well as by 
illustration some of the things 
that could well be initiated as 


| part of a community effort. 


The booklet sets forth a 
comprehensive program in 
concise form, using only 


eleven half-size typewritten 
pages for text. It resembles 
in appearance the Travelers 
two preceding books on auto- 
mobile accidents, “Worse 
Than War” and “Tremen- 
dous Trifles.” On the back 


| of each printed page appear 


illustrations which have to 
do with various suggestions 
offered on the program of 
street and highway safety. 
The organization of a com- 
mittee in every community is 
suggested for the proper di- 
rection of specific activities 
in connection with the promo- 
tion of street and highway 
safety. Mention is made of 
the various organizations 
whose representatives might 
well be included in the per- 
sonnel of the committee. 


Graded Commissions 

L. A. Wallace, of Johnson 
& Higgins of New York, has 
been appointed by the Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of 
New York, Inc., as chairman 
of a special workmen’s com- 
pensation committee to take 
up with the stock casualty 
insurance companies the ques- 
tion of graded commissions 
on compensation business. 
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Short Drop in Auto 
Fatalities for 1932 


Travelers’ Survey Shows | 


Decrease of About | 
|! Per Cent 


The Travelers Insurance 
Co.. of Hartford, announces 
that the trend of deaths from | 
automobile accidents in the | 
United States during the 
present year indicates that 
the fatalities have dropped | 
by about 11 per cent. The 
figures were compiled by the 
Travelers from reports of 
state officials. Fatalities dur- 
ing July, the reports show, 
have been around 15,800. 
The Travelers’ survey shows 
that a part of the reduction 
in the loss of life from auto- 
mobile accidents is attributed 
to a decrease in the registra- 
tion of motor vehicles, es- | 
timated as amounting to 
around 8 to 10 per cent, and 
a decrease of around 5 per 
cent in gasoline consumption. 

Official reports from the 
States included in the com- 
bined experience show that 
the decrease in deaths in Jan- 
uary was 2 per cent, Feb- 
ruary, 6.6 per cent; March, 
15 per cent; April, 12 per 
cent; May, 16.8 per cent, and 
June, 21 per cent. The cur- 
rent year is the first that 
deaths each month have been 
less than in the corresponding 
months of the previous year. 
The record indicates that few- 
er cars on the highways are 
responsible in part for the 
improvement. 





Will Watch the Solons 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 9 | 
—The Alabama legislature | 
meets in special session Aug. | 
16 and companies and agents 
will be on the lookout for 
Measures proposing to place | 
further taxes on the insur- 
ance business. The State is | 
$20,000,000 in debt and the | 
solons have been called into | 
session to hunt additional | 
means of raising revenue. | 
Governor Miller in his call of | 
the session recommended a 
State income tax. 

The Alabama Association 
of Insurance Agents, besides 
endeavoring to check any un- 
friendly legislation, will urge 
the legislature to pass a 
Safety responsibility law. 
Sylvain Baum, chairman of 
the legislative committee of 
the association, will be on the 
job in Montgomery. 
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Prudential Casualty and 
Surety’s Affairs 


A substantial shrinkage in 


the assets of the Prudential | 


Casualty & Surety Company 


of St. Louis, Mo., is antici- | 
pated when the company’s | 


affairs are finally liquidated 
by the Missouri Insurance 
Department acting under an 
order of the St. 
cuit Court. 

An audit of the books of 
the insurance concern as of 


| Dec. 22, 1931, showed assets 


with a book value of $994,- 
578. 


surance Department. 
of the liabilities has not been 


announced. There are sev- 
eral large damage _§ suits 
pending against the com- 


pany while other claims may 
still be filed. The eventual 
proportion of payment on 
claims, etc., is very uncer- 
tain at this stage. 

Receivers for the Inde- 
pendent Bond & Casualty 
Company and the National 
Guaranty Fire Insurance 
Company, both of Newark, 
N. J., have filed a suit in the 
Federal court in an attempt 
to recover $341,000 which 
they allege was withdrawn 
fraudulently from the assets 
of the New Jersey companies 
in connection with transac- 
tions with the Marquette- 
Easton Finance Company 
and the Prudential Casualty 
& Surety Company. The 
Marquette-Easton Finance 
Company, now in_ bank- 
ruptcy, at one time controlled 
the Prudential Casualty & 
Surety Company. 


Louis Cir- | 


The audit was pre- | 
| pared by the Missouri In- 
A list | 


One License Needed 


for Ill. A. & H. Agents | 


| Foreign Life Companies No 
Longer Forced to Pay 
Double Fees 





CuHIcaGco, August 9—Non- 
| Illinois life insurance com- 
| panies that write health and 
accident insurance won a 
sweeping victory insofar as 
the licensing of their Illinois 
agents are concerned, recent- 
ly as the result of an opin- 
ion by Attorney General 
Oscar E. Carlstrom. Hence- 
forth these life companies 
need obtain but one license 
for their agents to sell both 
| life and accident and health 
lines. 

Previously the Illinois de- 
partment had required a $2 
license to sell life insurance 
as provided in the life act 
of 1869, and a second fee of 
$2 to sell health and accident 
insurance as provided in the 
casualty act of 1899. 


The attorney general now 
holds that the health and 
accident insurance act of 
1919 specifically holds that 
non-Illinois life companies 
can write accident and health 
insurance if their charters 
provide the authority and 
that nowhere in this act is 
there any reference to qual- 
ification or licensing of 
agents. He then holds that 
the single license fee of $2 


as provided in the life act is | 





necessary as that is the only 
act that applies. 


35 
Advocates Driver’s 
License Law 


'Dr. H. J. Stack Says it 
| Will Greatly Reduce 
| Accidents 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Adop- 
tion of a drivers’ license law 
would reduce motor vehicle 
accidents 20 per cent in Ala- 
bama, declared Dr. Herbert J. 
Stack, safety supervisor of 
the New York City Schools 
and safety supervisor of child 
activities of the education di- 
vision of the National Bureau 
of Surety & Casualty Under- 
writers, in a recent address 
under auspices of the Birm- 
ingham Association of Insur- 
|}ance Agents and the local 
| Safety Council. Such a meas- 
ure is now being sponsored 
| by the Alabama Association 
| of Insurance Agents. 

All efforts to cope with the 
problem of motor vehicle ac- 
cidents will be futile until the 
driver’s license law is adopt- 
| ed, Dr. Stack declared. An- 
| other cause of accidents is a 
| problem for engineering, he 
| said, many of the streets now 
in use not having been de- 
signed for motor traffic. 


| C. F. Shallcross Returns 
, from Europe 

C. F. Schalleross, United 
States manager of the North 
| British & Mercantile Ins. Co., 
| Ltd., and Mrs. Schallcross 
returned last week from Eng- 
|land, where they spent sev- 
jeral weeks. 























National Surety Company 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Offices.... 


.. $1,083,032.81 


STATEMENT 


June 30, 1932 


Claims in Process of Adjustment 


LIABILITIES 
$5,512,371.83 


Cash in Account Depository Accounts Payable (Not Due)... 1,015,666.28 
Closed Bonds Estimated 1,424,109.02 Funds Borrowed to Loan Grey- 
Banks Loss Deducted .... ling Realty Corporation (See 
WS aaa 3,576,546.89 EE ee 10,572,871.00 
Due from Insurance and Surety Reserve for UNEARNED 
CE, ce ccvussavnn dense 411,115.10 he OO 10,207,547.47 
Collateral Loans and Notes Re- Reserve for UNREPORTED 
GN 65Gb iedhe ees cheeveee 1,558,793.22 ID 0 dea nie sens de 1,360,694.09 
Accounts Receivable .......... 892,779.78 Reserve for PAST DUE PREM- 
Loans to Greyling Realty Corpor- i (FUMES www wc cece cc ec eee 505,664.21 
ation secured by Real Estate Reserve for TAXES and EX- 
and First Mortgages on Real PENSES (Not Due) ........ 428,787.83 
Estate. (See opposite)....... 10,946,199.28 SURPLUS 6.000,000.00 
—e =e Stocks, — New CAPITAL... uP ietaltelen gy seterey: 3.000.000.00 
ork nsurance epartment : ’ 82? 669. 
aan 25,493,299.38 VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE 9,832,669.62 
Accrued Interest thereon ...... 233,996.00 
i } 0” =e 373,588.28 
Bonds and Mortgages on Real 
Estate oa 2,443,812.57 


$48,437,272.33 


$48,437,272.33 


World’s Largest Surety Company 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Rate Raise Explained 


The Journal of Commerce 
of August 8 printed a letter 
from the president of one of 
the prominent casualty com- 
panies dealing with the sub- 
ject of the increase of rates 
for workmen’s compensation 
which clearly 
explains the 


insurance so 
and logically 
situation 
part of it. 
company had written to the 
home office protesting against 
the increase. 
answered the letter himself 
in part as follows: 

“Your letter has been read 


that we reprint a) 
An agent of the | 


The president | 


figuring on your part to real- 
ize that this increase of 20 
per cent in rates applicable 
to the reduced basis of earn- 
ings of employees does not 
give us any actual increase 
in earned premiums as 
against current losses, when 
compared with preceding 
years. 

“Bear in mind that there 
are $120,000,000 of premiums 
involved on an annual basis. 
If the companies were to 
wait until the expiration of 


| all of the policies before ap- 


| plying 


with a great deal of interest | 


may I say, some sym- 
pathy. I am glad that you 
appreciate that an emer- 
gency exists. There is a very 
real emergency. 
past three years the 
panies, members of the Na- 
tional Bureau, have suffered 
an underwriting loss on their 
compensation 
During 


and, 


com- 


workmen’s 
business as follows: 
the year 1929, 

during the year 
269,748; during 
1931, $23,262,132. 

“When I tell you that for 
the six months ended June 
30 of this year we have in- 
curred a pure loss on our 
compensation business nearly 
as we lost during 
whole year of 1931 you 
will realize just how much 
of an emergency actually 
exists. 

“I wonder whether you 
have given the consideration 
it deserves to the fact that 
generally throughout the rate 
of wages being paid to the 
average employee in industry 
has unfortunately been re- 
duced very substantially. We 
have data showing this de- 
crease to be as great as 50 
per cent, but it is a very con- 
servative statement to say 
that the average reduction 
in earning power on the part 
of the average person in in- 
dustry is 30 per cent. 

“The National Council 
(which, as you know, is un- 
der the supervision of the In- 
surance Commissioners), 
based upon the statistical 
facts in its possession and 
acting upon the resolution of 
the Insurance Commissioners 
at their semi-annual meeting, 
has promulgated an emer- 
gency increase in rates, the 
increase applicable to your 
state being 20 per cent. Of 
course, it needs very little 


1930, $18,- 


much 


as 


the 
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During the 


the increased rates 
they of course would be vir- 
tually violating their respon- 
sibilities to their stockhold- 
ers and to the beneficiaries 
under the law as carried by 
the companies. We must 
have rates that will give 
effect to the facts above 


| stated, and it was determined 
| to make the increase in rates 


| applicable 


at a given date 


| during mid-term. 


$16,503,750; | 
| of 


the year | 


“As there are $120,000,000 
premiums, which means 
that an increase of 20 per 
cent would be $12,000,000. 
Certainly this $12,000,000 is 
needed to care for the in- 
creased loss cost under pres- 
ent-day conditions. Remem- 
ber that the total loss in 1931 
was more than twenty-three 
million dollars. 

“It seems to me that the 
whole problem is boiled down 


| in one question that should 


be asked of the average in- 


sured, ‘What reduction has 
been made in the daily rate 
of pay, or in the weekly rate 
of pay, to your employees as 


| contrasted with the rate paid 





' 


a year or two ago?’ The in- 
evitable answer will be, ‘20 
per cent,’ or ‘25 per cent’; 
and in some instances you 
will find even a greater per- 
centage. Your reply then is, 
‘With an increase of 20 per 
cent in the rates you are pay- 
ing identically the same 
amount of premium on a 


given amount of labor as you 


paid a year or two ago.’ 
“The 


viewpoint is to convince your 


insured that the emergency | 


does exist. We recognize 
that it is not an easy task, 
but it is human to take the 
line of least resistance and 
we appreciate that the agents 
would be much more pleased 
to simply apply the rates as 
the policies expire. However, 


” 


facts are facts! 


| week 


| portfolio rose $1,200,000 


| rapidly 


problem from your | 
_ assets, investments in bonds | 
| pany, the largest surety com- 


Powers of Marine and 
Fire Insurance Carries 
(Concluded from page 33) 
ments and that there is no 
assurance that future experi- 
ence will be as favorable. 
Whatever the merits of op- 
posing arguments in the 
case, it well that they 
should be brought into the 
open and discussed amicably 
as in the case of the recent 
hearing before the Insurance 
Department. It has been 
noted with satisfaction by all 
parties concerned that the 
Department is not trying to 
impose an arbitrary ruling 
but is’ endeavoring to 


is 


ready drawn up by fire, ma- 
rine and casualty  under- 
writers, 

If the Insurance Law, as it 
presently reads, allows an 
interpretation that enables 


National Surety’s 


put | 
teeth in the agreements al- | 


Death of Mrs. Walter H. 
Bennett 


Mrs. Bennett, wife of 
Executive Secretary and 
Counsel Walter H. Bennett of 
the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, died last 
week following a long illness. 
Mr. Bennett is one of the 
most widely known men in 
the insurance field and his 
many friends all over the 
country have expressed their 
sincere sympathy in his be- 
reavement. 


the marine companies to 
write business that would 
otherwise go abroad, it is 
well that these laws be not 
disturbed, but that the com- 
panies will, by agreement, 
continue to perform those 
functions without encroach- 
ing on legitimate fire and 
casualty insurance risks. 





Experience 


Vindicates Convention Basis 


Company's Investments, in One Month Following 
June 30 Statement, Rise $1,200,000, or Almost 
5 Per Cent, in Market Value 


The National Surety Com- 
pany, which published this 
its financial statement 
as of June 30, 1932, offers 
proof of the wisdom of the 
National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners in 
permitting companies to re- 
port valuations of invest- 
ments on a basis other than 


| market quotations by point- 
| ing out that during the month 
| of July alone, one month af- 


ter date of its statement, the 


market values of the quotable | 
| now known, which amounts to 


investments in the company’s 


an appreciation of almost 5 
per cent. 
The experience of the Na- 


tional Surety indicates how | 
insurance companies 

and investment trusts recover | 
'from depreciation 


value of investments. 


The total assets of the com- | 
| pany as of June 30, 1932, are 


listed at $48,437,272. Of these 


and stocks, valued on the ba- 
sis prescribed by the New 
York Insurance Department, 
comprise $25,493,299. 
in banks and offices totals $2,- 
507,141, of which $1,424,109 
is in closed banks. The money 


in closed banks arose out of | 


depository bonds written by 


the company, and the esti- | 


or | 


in the | 


Cash | 
| riod has it been so severely 


mated loss has been deducted. 

Of the liabilities, the chief 
item is the reserve for un- . 
earned premiums which to- ‘ 
tals $10,207,547. Other re- 
serves, for taxes, expenses 
and over-due premiums, 
amounts to $935,451. 

For losses in process of ad- 
justment the company has 
set up a reserve of $5,512,371, 
and there is also a reserve for 
claims which may be made 
upon the company hereafter, 
but about which nothing is 


$1,360,694. 
In addition to the above re- 


| serves, the company has vol- 


untarily created a contingent 
reserve of $9,832,669 as a 
safety fund for contingencies 
of various kinds. 

The capital and surplus of 
the company, exclusive of 
such equities it may have in 
the reserves, stands, as of 
June 30, 1932, at $9,000,000. 

The National Surety Com- 


pany in the world, has been 
in business for forty-two 
years, and perhaps at no pe- 


tested as in the past three or 
four years. Its current state- 
ment well demonstrates the 
company’s recuperative pow- 
ers. 
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